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STORM AND CALM 7 M I S S H E L E N H AY And then a hush. The dripping, tender rain 


Falls in warm tears. The lightning could not wake 








arodney tga ge = oa Daughter of the Secretary of State, and who is to The grief that silence in her heart has furled. 
Trembling beneath it, from the haggard steep be married to Payne Whitney, son of William “oe ae wind-the 0s oer we ge 
% E . e fulness of a heart too tense to break, 
To the sweet valley and the brooding corn; C. Whitney, on February 6. Miss Hay kal diet ented tadeiee te Go taut 
With foaming lips and shrieks of maddened scorn has inherited her father’s taste for - ; 

: : a The above poem by Miss Hay was printed in HARPER'S 
Lashing to life the Earth’s insensate sleep, literature, and her work has been MAGAZINE for March, 1299, and its apy cintand tates ail 
Till, caught in one last, mad, gigantic leap, e taneous with her first introduction to London society as the 

Expiring on the heights where it was born. published by the best maga- daughter of the American ambassador. 
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COMMENT 


THE report of the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
an admirable showing for our credit, and, at the same 
time, displays an extraordinary increase in revenue 
and in the seale of our national expenditure, if we com- 
pare the present with so recent a year as 1892. Then 
began what the critics of Congress called “ the billion- 
dollar Congresses ’—something with which the country 
is now quite familiar, and of which there seems to be 
little inclination to complain. Notwithstanding the 
bad name, the government’s disbursements for 1892 
vere only $415,953,807, and they did not reach the 
$500,000,000 limit until the fiscal year 1898, when they 
were $532,381,201; the following year they mounted 
up, on account of the war, to $700,093,564; in 1900 
they were $590,068,871; in 1901, as we learn from the 
Secretary's report, they were $621,598,546, while for 
the fiscal year 1902 the Secretary estimates that they 
will reach $588,633,042. From 1892 to 1900, both in- 
clusive, expenditures increased from $6 39 to $7 73 per 








capita. 

During the same period the expenditures of the 
United Kingdom increased from $434,000,000 to $673,- 
000,000; those of Franee from $676,000,000 to $706,- 
000,000; those of Germany from $250,000,000 to $550,- 
000,000. Considering the extent of our country and 
its population, considering also the vast amounts ex- 
pended for what we may call industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural betterments, and comparing our outgo 
with that of countries doing less in these ways and 
more for arms and armies, there is nothing alarming in 
the increase. It is worthy of note, however, that the 
increase in our own expenditures has been largely in 
the items which form the chief feature of European 
publie expenditures. For example: While the cost of 
our civil list has increased about $22,000,000, that of 
our military establishment has increased about $100,- 
000,000, and that of the navy about $30,000,000, In 
other items, like the postal service and pensions, there 
has been a slight decrease. In 1900 the expenditure for 
pensions amounted to about $141,000,000; in 1901 there 
was a saving of $2,000,000; and it is estimated that in 
1902 there will be a further saving of a like amount. 
Next year, too, by reason of the reform worked by the 
Postmaster - General in respect to second - class mail- 
matter, it is expected that the Post-Office Department 
will more than pay its own way; in which event Con- 
gress may well undertake the consideration of the ques- 
tion so long agitated—to wit, penny postage. 








During these same years the revenues of the govern- 
ment have more than kept pace with the increase of 
expenditures. In 1892 the total receipts of the gov- 
ernment were $426,000,000; through the following 
years of panic the revenues declined, but rose again 
after the passage of the Dingley tariff act and the 
imposition of the internal taxes for the war. In 1897 
the customs receipts amounted to $117,000,000; in 
1901 they were $238,585.456; for the same years the 
internal taxes brought in $147,000,000 and $307,180,- 
664, respectively. In 1901 the total revenues of the 
government reached the sum of $699,316,531—an_ in- 
crease of more than $270,000,000 over the revenues of 
1892. The surplus of revenues over expenditures in 
1901 was $77,717.984. For the fiscal year 1902 the 
Secretary estimates that the revenues will be $689,000,- 
000, and the surplus about $100,000,000. 


It is this surplus which some of the leaders of the 
majority party in Congress are now preparing to re- 
duce. There are several reasons for legislation look- 
ing to the objeet—which the President pointed out in 
his message—of making our revenues, and consequent- 
ly our taxes, more in keeping with our needs. 


There 
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are some who believe that by taking off war internal 
taxes the protective tariff duties can be saved from at- 
tack. If the cut finally proposed by the Ways and 
Means Committee should be so deep as to make it plain 
that it was the committee’s intent to entrench more 
strongly the Dingley rates of duty, a contest would 
follow among the Republicans themselves, for it is esti- 
mated that there are about seventy-five Republican 
members of the House of Representatives who are 
eager to secure some reduction of tariff duties. The 
main objection to reduction of internal taxes, howeye., 
is that several large expenditures are contemplated, 
and the surplus arising from existing rates of taxa- 
tion may be needed to meet the new demands on the 
government. These new demands, of course, are the 
isthmian canal, the ship subsidy, and the proposed in- 
crease in the navy. Assuming, however, that all these 
expenditures will be authorized at the present session 
of Congress, of which there is some doubt, the total 
annual expenditure on their account would not, at the 
ontside, be more than $35,000,000, leaving a margin of 
$65,000,000 of taxation of which the country might 
safely be relieved. 


The Secretary’s remarks upon the subject of boun- 
ties for the merchant marine are suggestive. Not only 
do they point to a decline in the interest which was 
manifested in this subject during the last administra- 
tion, but special interest attaches to the expression 
that such hounties are “ justified only by present con- 
ditions, by the fact that they need not in any year 
exceed the total cost of a couple of battle-ships,” ete. 
Congress is advised also to keep in view the tem- 
porary character of the need for bounties, and is in- 
formed that the business of building steel steamers 
is growing rapidly, the tonnage of ocean steel steamers 
under construction during this fiscal year being double 
that of last year. The significance of this utterance, 
especially when taken in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s lukewarmness on the subject, is emphasized by 
the attitude of prominent Republican Congressmen. 
It is evident to those who are familiar with the cur- 
rents of political life at Washington that the ship- 
subsidy policy is not so strong in Congress as it was 
last year, and that those who were then opposing 
it furtively will now be more likely to fight it pub- 
licly. Even Republican Representatives who are will- 
ing to vote for some measure eventually, are anxious 
to postpone action by either House until after the fall 
elections. Therefore, when we consider the Secre- 
tary’s assertion to the effect that existing conditions 
alone excuse a subsidy, it will be seen that the post- 
ponement hoped for may be fatal. 


A very interesting feature of the Secretary’s report 
is that in which he deals with the problem of bank 
currency. Mr. Gage truly says that, excellent as is 
our national - bank system, it is “devised for fair 
weather, not for storms.” It is safe to say that the 
currency problem is the subject of most immediate 
importance now before Congress, and, we may add, the 
one which is least likely to receive attention. Mr. 
Gage’s plan recognizes the essential weakness of a 
system which is composed of isolated banks, some 
weak and some strong, independent of one another, 
the strong not bound to go to the aid of the weak in 
time of stress. This evil has been corrected or mitiga- 
ted in the city of New York by the Clearing-House 
Committee. The remedy for the whole country would 
be the establishment of large ceritral banks with 
branches, but Secretary Gage believes that such a 
system would not be tolerated by the people of this 
country. He suggests, instead, a federation of the 
national banks, the affairs of the federation being 
controlled by a central bank, whose management should 
be elected by the members—i. e., by all the national 
banks in the country—-and whose dealings would be 
confined to transactions with the banks, and, on their 
behalf, with the government. The principal business 
would, of course, be the equable distribution of funds, 
the central bank drawing from the unneeded surplus 
of one section to replenish the exhausted balances of 
another. The question which at once arises is, whether 
the one central bank would be any more popular than 
several large banks with their branches. Would we 
not have the old national-bank war of Jackson’s time 
over again? In other words, why not do the best that 
is possible, without regard to popular opinion? This 
is a subject for experts, on which popular opinion is 
not safe. 


The paper-currency circulation of the country, Mr. 
Gage says, has now reached its limit under existing 
laws. The amount of greenbacks in circulation—$346,- 
000,000—is determined by law. The amount of nation- 
al-bank notes—$360,000,000—is fixed by the price of 
United States bonds. The present and_ prospective 
prices of bonds are such as to render improbable any 
further increase in the bank-note circulation unless the 
National Bank Act be modified. While the amount of 
currency is fixed, the demands of business and the pop- 
ulation of the country are increasing, and Mr. Gage 
is only expressing a sound business sentiment, and 
especially a sound banking sentiment, in insisting upon 
the need of a more elastic currency. He proposes that, 
instead of the present law regarding circulation based 
on the bonded debt of the United States, a bank may 
issue notes to the full amount of its paid-up capital, 
on the deposit of thirty per cent. of its capital in the 
form of United States bonds, and twenty per cent. 





In addition to 


in legal-tender notes, or greenbacks. 
this deposit of securities, the banks are to deposit 
with the United States Treasurer one-eighth of one 
per cent. on their capital stock for a guaranty fund 
for the protection of the note- holders of insolvent 
banks. We may add, in passing, that such a guaran- 
ty fund is found by bank statistics, under our own 
State laws and in Canada, to be suflicient. There is 
not space here, nor is it necessary, to comment on the 
further details of the Secretary’s plans, which are more 
interesting to the banker than to the general reader. 
The Secretary intimates that the adoption of his plan 
would be followed by an increase of the capital of 
the national-banks from $663,000,000, the existing total 
capital, to $1,000,000,000. The plan, in essence, is based 
on what is recognized universally as the sound bank- 
ing principle, that circulation should be based on 
assets. 


The important subject actually before Congress is 
the new isthmian-canal treaty, which ought to be rati- 
fied before these lines appear. The fact that it was 
sent to the Senate at the opening of the session, that 
secrecy was removed on the 5th of the month, and 
that, nevertheless, at this writing, the debate in secret 
session has been running on for more than a week, 
shows the enormous talent of the Senate for talk. 
The treaty is precisely what the Senate insisted upon 
in its amendments to the first treaty, and more than 
two-thirds of the Senators have promised to vote for 
it, and yet the country waits. and the canal bill waits 
also. The new treaty does not differ essentially, so 
far as the canal project is concerned, from the first. 
In the preamble it recognizes the neutralization prin- 
ciple of Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Both 
treaties give to the United States the right to build 
the canal, and to regulate and maintain it. Both adopt 
certain of the Constantinople rules for the regulation 
of the Suez Canal. Here occurs the principal difference 
between the two. The first treaty forbade fortifica- 
tions; the second treaty is silent on this subject, which, 
in itself, is a permission to construct them. The first 
treaty declared that the canal should be “free and 
open, in time of war as in time of peace, to the vessels 
of commerce and of war of all nations”; in the see- 
ond treaty the words “in time of war as in time of 
peace” are omitted. Whether this omission, however, 
permits the closing of the canal by this country in 
time of war is doubtful, for the blockading of the 
canal is forbidden, and why should it not be blockaded 
if it is to be closed and thus transformed into a port? 
However, no one now expects to fortify the canal, or 
that it shall be anything but part of the high seas. 
The rules governing belligerents in neutral ports are 
extended over the canal and the waters adjacent. 


Great Britain has thus finally succeeded in getting 
cut of the way, thereby permitting the construction 
of an isthmian canal by the United States. A lease, 
so it is reported, has already been made with Nicar- 
agua, giving us a six-mile strip along the route of 
the canal. The form of a lease is adopted in order 
to avoid the question which might be raised under 
the provision of the Constitution of Nicaragua for- 
hidding the alienation of the public lands. Costa Rica 
is yet to be heard from. The question now is as to the 
attitude of Congress. The Walker Commission has 
reported in favor of the Nicaragua route, although 
it has made it clear that if the Panama Company 
should offer its property and rights for sale for any- 
thing less than $40,000,000, its purchase would be 
a bargain for this country. The Panama people are, 
however, a trifle late; if they had named $40,000,000 
to the commission, instead of $109,000,000, they would 
now stand a better chance before Congress. The out- 
look now is that the Nicaragua Canal bill will be 
passed. The cost of the work is estimated at $189,- 
000,000. to which from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 may 
be added for what the builders call “ extras.” 

There is little, if. any, doubt that the Panama 
route is by many millions the better route. The 
main question is, How many? The Panama Canal 
Company has offered to sell out for $109,000,000. 
The value of its property as it stands to the United 
States (or whoever undertakes to put a _ canal 
through) has been appraised at about $40,000,000. 
The ditference—$69,000,000—is about the size of our 
government’s disposition to cross Nicaragua. The 
canal ought to follow the Panama route because that 
is much the better route; the French company ought 
to be paid a reasonable price for everything they own; 
the good work that they have done ought to become 
part of the wealth of the world, instead of being 
wasted. Before these “oughts ” can come true there 
has got to be some very serious haggling done. Who 
is to do it is not clear, but what is to be done is evi- 
dent. The French company must mark down its goods 
to something like cost price, and then Uncle Sam 
must buy them. 





In making up his committees, Speaker Henderson 
put at rest, for this Congress, the tariff question, Two 
doubtful Republicans were on the committee—Babcock 
and McCall—and there were threats to relieve the 
committee of one of them. The difficulty was solved, 
however, by taking off a Democrat and replacing him 
with a high-protection Republican. There is no real 
injustice to the minority party in this. The minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, under the 
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new order, are never consulted in the preparation of 
measures. They are not even invited to the committee 
meetings until the Republicans have prepared their 
bill, and then they are called in, not to discuss, but 
to vote. In this practice lies a foreshadowing of a 
coming time when responsibility for legislation will 
be definitely placed on the majority party, as it has 
not been, and is not yet. 


The first fruit of the new committee was the Philip- 
pine tariff bill, which was made necessary by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the “ fourteen dia- 
monds ” case. The bill imposes Dingley rates on all 
importations from the Philippines into the United 
States, and leaves the commission tariff on goods taken 
into the islands. The revenues derived from all these 
taxes, less the cost of collection, are to be used for the 
benefit of the Philippine Islands. The brewers get a. 
subsidy in the form of a drawback, or relief from the 
internal revenue tax on goods exported to the islands. 
Our exports of malt liquors to the archipelago for 
the ten months ending October last amounted to $460,- 
933, being, for the first time, the second item in the 
list; heretofore it has been the first. 


The proposition to impose Dingley rates upon our 
inconsiderable commerce with the Philippines increases 
the fear that Congress will not be just to Cuba. It 
is now pretty thoroughly proved that Cuba will be 
ruined if her sugar is not relieved of the burden of 
our tariff taxes, and the President is decidedly in favor 
of granting the relief prayed for, but he is met by 
an obstinate resistance in Congress, and is now con- 
templating a request that we grant temporary relief 
by admitting the present crop free of duty. Apparent- 
ly Congress will not see that our honor is involved 
in this matter, but it may yet be induced to grant 
a boon to the new republic as it starts. It certainly 
rests with us to determine whether the young nation 
starts out a bankrupt or on a voyage promising pros- 
perity; but there are members of Congress—we say 
it. regretfully—who are happy in being able to excuse 
bad faith to Cuba by taking advantage of the Philip- 
pine tariff bill, saying, in effect, that we cannot be 
just to our Cuban wards because we intend to be harsh 
to our Philippine fellow-citizens. 

There is talk of putting the Monroe doctrine in 
commission again for the benefit of the Venezuelans. 
The Germans are moving for the purpose of collecting 
2 claim against this dishonest little nation, and Castro 
says, in one breath, that he will not pay it because 
it was incurred by a predecessor, and in another, 
that the Germans intend to seize the Custom House at 
Laguayra. This is calculated to wake up the Monroe 
doctrine; but the President, doubtless, had these very 
claims against Venezuela, and some others, in mind 
when he wrote in his message: “ We do not guarantee 
any state against punishment if it misconducts itse'f, 
provided that punishment does not take -the ‘form of 
acquisition of territory by any non-American power.” 
It would be a very stoic of an administration that 
would not be gratified by a sound thrashing admin- 
istered by a power with a cause to one of our snarling 
southern neighbors. 





—_—s— 


Mr. Hoar’s proposition to deport anarchists of all 
countries to an island specially provided for the pur- 
pose, and to be policed by the concerted action of all 
nations, has at least the merit of being interesting. 
It is not precisely a new idea. Penal colonies have 
been known for centuries, and in general they have 
not. werked badly. But the main trouble with Mr. 
Hoar’s scheme, from a_ sociological point of view, 
seems to be that it brings about a concentration of a 
specialized crime. In an ordinary penal colony, where 
criminals of all types are represented, and forgers 
intermarry with shoplifters, and sneak - thieves are 
courted by defaulters, a second or third generation 
may hope to escape the taint or a predilection for a 
certain kind of crime. The grandson, for instance, 
of a bank-embezzler and a smuggler of laces might 
hope to have ascended somewhat in the scale of 
morality, and become a respectable plumber or a cab- 
driver, for the reason that the very diversity of the 
criminal activities of his ancestors would serve to 
weaken the predilection for either in his person. On 
the other hand, Mr. Hoar’s scheme for an anarchist 
settlement would mean the propagation of the anar- 
chist species, and the inevitable intensification of the 
anarchistie tendencies in succeeding generations would 
indubitably develop a highly bred enemy to law and 
order which might better be left to the imagina- 
tion. It requires no vivid stretch of fancy to con- 
jecture approximately the choice kind of reptile that 
the continued inbreeding of anarchists would produce, 
and because of this possibility, unless Mr. Hoar’s 
proposition carries with it a drastic provision for 
an enforced celibacy in the community of his dreams, 
we should regard the favorable consideration of his 
suggestion as a serious mistake. 


Representative Hill of Connecticut has discovered 
how a member of Congress can best serve his party 
and his country as well. During his vacation Mr. 
Hill has made a tour of the world, visiting par- 
ticularly such sections of the globe as are likely to be 
involved in questions that are to come before this ses- 
sion of Congress. He has, in the first place, crossed 
the American continent,—in itself not a bad thing for 
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one whose duties require him to look after the inter- 
ests of the continent to do. He has visited Hawaii, 
which bids fair to be somewhat of a storm-centre in 
the near future. Guam, Tutuila, and the Philippines 
have each, according to their importance, received his 
attention, and thence Mr. Hill has travelled to Japan, 
China, and Russia. In all of these places he has made 
a study of the conditions that will, in the natural 
course of events, affect materially American interests, 
and as a result of his observations he will be able to 
approach vital questions of policy with an intelligent 
apprehension of existing facts. Education of this 
sort is of distinct value to the nation itself, and it 
would be a good thing if many of our Representatives 
at Washington weuld do precisely what Mr. Hill 
has done. They should do it also in the same way 
that Mr. Hill has done it — individually, and not 
in junkets, which are rarely conducive to successful 
results, since it is only human nature for men trav- 
elling in one another’s socicty to go in rather for a 
good than an instructive time. 


The particular value of such a course of action is 
indicated by present conditions in Hawaii, where re- 
actionary forces at work have become a serious men- 
ace to the success of American rule. For all of 
this we in this country are directly responsible, Con- 
gress has dealt unintelligently with the Hawaiian peo- 
ple. Congressmen have known nothing of them, of 
their virtues, of their weaknesses, and they have ven- 
tured to enact laws for their governance which are far 
from promoting the happiness of the natives, and 
which, while tendering them their liberties, practical- 
ly thrust them into the grasp of a tyranny of igno- 
rance. If Congress would abide by the reports of its 
officially accredited agents, these errors of judgment 
would be minimized, but Congress is not given to that 
sort of thing. In the Hawaiian case particularly, 
actuated by high ideals no doubt, but incredulous of 
reported conditions, Congress deliberately set aside 
the recommendations of the Cullom commission sent 
to investigate, and, by a stroke of the pen, placed three 
thousand intelligent and financially responsible voters 
at the merey of eleven thousand Kanakas, who know 
nothing of the fundamental principles of liberty, and 
who become the natural allies of every unscrupulous 
element in the islands. Had any considerable propor- 
tion of those who voted on the Hawaiian measures 
taken the trouble to familiarize themselves with the 
exact facts, it is fair to assume that they would not 
have made so serious a mistake, for the norm of sin- 
eerity in our legislative bodies is high, critics to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The members are earnestly 
anxious to do the right thing, and when they know 
what they are about they generally do it. When they 
act in ignorance they fail, and we submit to them that 
it is their paramount duty not to act in ignorance in 
any matter in which they are to regard themselves as 
trustees for the public welfare. 





The securities markets were weak. Money rates 
rose, and stock prices fell. Technical conditions had 
rendered the market highly susceptible to such influ- 
ences as the Amalgamated Copper mystery and the 
advance in money rates. Various “ pools” in despair 
abandoned their manipulation, and sold out as _ best 
they could. As the public was not “in” the market, 
such liquidation could. not fail to exert a more de- 
pressing effect than in periods of more active specula- 
tion. The fluctuations in Amalgamated Copper were 
highly erratic. At times there was every indication 
that the urgent selling which led to the stock’s sensa- 
tional decline had ceased. But the moment the re- 
quirements of the more easily frightened “ shorts ” 
were filled, the shares were weak again. While Amal- 
gamated Copper for the time being ceased to be the 
chief factor in governing stock-market sentiment, the 
action of the directors on the next dividend is awaited 
with more than ordinary interest. In the -absence 
of any explanation or statement from the officials 
of the company as to the reasons which led to the 
depreciation in the company’s capital stock of nearly 
$100,000,000 in half a vear, the rate of the dividend to 
be declared. or the passing of it altogether, may enable 
some of the 15,000 stockholders to form an idea of 
what they may expect. The decreasing influence of 
the stock, marketwise, was due to the increasing im- 
portance of the monetary situation. It was the well- 
based fear of a stringency before the turn of the year 
that made the pools and speculative cliques abandon 
their efforts to advance prices. On the same day 
that $1,000,000 gold was engaged for export to Europe 
the cash rate rose to ten per cent. The local banks 
were steady losers of currency throughout the week, 
not only to the Sub-Treasury for import duties, but 
in addition to currency transfers to interior points. 
This loss, at a time when it had been expected that 
money would be steadily returning to New York from 
the West and South, is attributable to the active 
speculation in grain in Chicago, and in cotton in the 
cotton section. The prospects of an improvement in 
monetary conditions before the end of the year were 
too slight to affect. general sentiment otherwise than 
unfavorably. And this was reflected by the stock- 
market. 


There was some very interesting talk at the recent 
meeting of the High-School Teachers’ Association of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, in which Dr. Maxwell and 
others discussed ** The Articulation of Elementary and 
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High Schools. In reading over the reports of the 
discussion we are impressed with the idea that the 
managers of our schools are at last getting down to the 
vital necessities of the work they have in hand if 
eur schools are ever to turn out well-instructed and 
educated young men and women. Dr. Maxwell strikes 
a very significant nail on the head when he says: 


All pupils in the elementary schools should have 
manual training, if for no other reason than it would 
enable the principal to give wise advice to the pupil 
as to what line he should follow. I trust that be 
fore long we shall have a technical high-school as well 
as the literary high-schools and the high-school of 
commerce in these boroughs. <All three are in opera 
tion in Brooklyn. There is a great responsibility rest 
ing on the principals and teachers of elementary 
schools in advising the pupil as to which course he 
should follow. The world is full of square pegs and 
round holes, of misfits who are not doing what they 
are best fitted to do. There is no higher duty than 
in finding out the capacity of pupils in the graduating 
class. If there is a boy with a natural bent for me 
chanics, he ought to go to the technical school. A boy 
or girl with literary abilities should be properly di- 
rected, and the pupil with executive ability sent to 
the high-school of commerce. Parents cannot be de- 
pended on to advise wisely. 


The truth of all this is undeniable. The intluence 
of school life in the formative years of a child's ex- 
perience is of the deepest importance, and the measure 
of the success of a teacher lies quite as much in the 
directive as in the educational impress he leaves upon 
the character of his pupil. Any means by which this 
can be rendered more definitely attainable it is proper 
for the school authorities to adopt, and it is to be 
hoped that the appeal involved in Dr. Maxwell's con- 
tentions will not be ignored by those to whom lhe 
must look for assistance in the accomplishment of the 
highly commendabie end he has in view. Duty to 
the future men and women of the land, as well as fair- 
ness to those who have undertaken to teach them how 
to be good and useful and cultivated citizens, demands 
a favorable consideration by the school authorities of 
the superintendent’s recommendations. 

The case of one Fitcham, a defaulting officer of a sub- 
urban bank, is exciting some comment because of Mr. 
Fitcham’s alleged contention that “family extrava- 
gance”’ brought about his downfall, We know no- 
thing about the Fitcham case, but the general propo- 
sition is as interesting as it is old. We believe it was 
Adam who first claimed that family extravagance was 
his ruin. If Eve had not been tempted to set her table 
beyond the proper limits for one in her station, she 
and her spouse might still be regarded as leaders of 
society. That is constructively Adam’s side of the 
story. LEve’s defence has not yet been presented. But 
there are many of us who, when we hear the plaint 
of the fallen man to-day, * the woman tempted me, and 
I did eat,” are disposed to look upon the other side 
of the picture, and to ask why the man so easily fell. 
Suppose, in this present instance, that family extrava- 
gance really did set Mr. Fitcham’s hand to delving 
into the coffers of his bank, whose place was it to eall 
a halt to that extravagance when first it manifested 
itself? Who but the wage-earner knows the limit 
to his wage; who shall check destructive inroads into 
the family income but that one who is the provider 
of that income? 
deplorable degree, and in some cases it is a disease, 
but he who, having the power to prevent it, uses it as 
an excuse for a criminal act is twice a criminal, 
since, in addition to his own default, he tries to drag 
others into a complicity therewith which amounts to 
the bearing of false witness. The man who condones 
extravagance assumes the responsibility for it by the 
mere act of condonation, and sympathy for one who 
uses it as a mitigation for a breach of trust is utterly 
misplaced. 





Extravagance no doubt exists to a 


We have no faith in the creed of those who say that 
between a man and his wife there should be no secrets. 
It would work great and unnecessary hardship in this 
world if men told their wives in detail of all the 
trials they endure in matters outside of the home, but 
where the stability of the income is involved, and the 
wife is disposed to imperil its permanence, he is twice 
a defaulter who steals to encourage her in her con 
ceits of extravagance. 


The definite statement of what the new Edison stor- 
age battery is and does, which appears elsewhere, is 
of absorbing interest. Apart from the importance of 
any new electrical discovery by Edison, the storage 
battery —the dream and the despair of practical 
science—has a vital import all its own. By the energy 
stored in such a battery as Edison’s trains can be 
despatched to Harlem through the tunnel without 
smoke or cinders—practically without noise. The par- 
lor-cars which are awaiting this equipment can thus 
be lighted, and provided with telegraphic, telephonic, 
and annunciator service, as luxurious and satisfactory 
as the home facilities of a city mansion. Street cars 
can be whirled across tke city upon rails laid in as 
phalt, without that tremendously impressive upheaval 
with which the way for electric surface traction has 
heretofore been made ready in New York. The automo- 
bile, with a battery storing power for fifty miles with- 
out a recharge, becomes, if not a thing of beauty, at 
least a joy forever. And with the problem of stored 
power solved, the electric-carriage builders may be able 
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to devise a pleasure vehicle which will no longer jar the 
nerves of the soul as well as the body. The automitic 
truck will eliminate the dray-horse as a factor in 
municipal goods delivery, and the slippery difficulties 
of asphalt pavements will have been solved without 
recourse to new Tammany specifications. There 
nothing within reach of human ingenuity in our day 
that so minister to the comfort and use of man 
as such a storage battery as Edison’s. Let us hope 
that it will justify in practical application the expecta- 
tions of the genius that has brought it into being. 


is 


can 


Following the lines already laid down by King 
Edward himself, that honorable British institution 
known as the Court of Claims has recently rejected 
the demands of various hereditary functionaries wish- 
ing to take part in the coronation ceremonies. The 
claim of the Earl of Errol that he be permitted to 
walk with the King has been granted, but the Court 
has refused to provide funds for the purchase of his 
ornamental baton. The of Chief Carver and 
Waferer are relegated to oblivion, and the plea of the 
lady wishing to serve as Hereditary Herb Strewer has 
been firmly but politely denied. The position of Chief 
Larderer is to be left unfilled, for the very excellent 
reason that as there will be no coronation banquet, 


oflices 


matters of the larder may easily go unattended. To 
the casual, common-sense American these announce- 


ments are filled with an Alice in Wonderland sort of 
humor, and yet they are not without their serious 
significance. They mark the passing of the feudal 
traditions to which the late Queen clung so firmly, and 
of the more democratic ideas which 
have always characterized the life and conduct of 
From a sentimental point of view this 
From a practical stand 


the enforcement 


King Edward. 
change is to be regretted. 
point it is probably popular. 

Mr. Wu recently attended an exhibition of portraits 
by the well-known Dutch painter Hubert Vos, who 
has done much work in the East. Among the canvases 
were portraits of Prinee Ching and Li Hung-Chang. 
Here are Mr. Wu’s impressions as reported by the 
Washington Times: 

“Who is that?” asked Mr. Wu, pointing toward the 
picture of Ching. 

“That is Prince Ching,” replied Vos. 

“Tt don’t leok like him,” was his only comment, and 
the party passed on to Karl Li. 

*Who’s that?” 

“That is Li Hung-Chang.” 

* It don’t look like him,” said the minister again. 

“But it’s only a three-quarters view, you know,” 
said the artist, apologetically. 

“It don't look three-quarters like him,” said Wu. 

Here is criticism denuded of every unnecessary de- 
tail. It being the obvious purpose of a portrait to re- 
semble the original, what more was there to be said? 
The average newspaper critic would probably have 
reached the same conclusion somewhat in this wise: 
“The pictures show that strong handling and keen 
sense of color which invariably characterize the artist’s 
work. This is particularly true in the case of the por- 
traits of Prince Ching and the late Li Hung-Chang. 
The rich beauty of the highly ornamental Chinese cos- 
tumes, and the striking personalities of the two men, 
combine to make these canvases the most interesting 
and picturesque portraits exhibited here in many a 
day. In the matter of likenesses Mr. Vos has been, 
perhaps, less fortunate. But this is a minor detail. 
The portraits are striking examples of, perhaps, the 
inost interesting school of contemporary art.” Well, 
which is the better criticism? We confess that we find 
Mr. Wu’s more nearly on our level, and, aside from 
certain grammatical deficiencies, decidedly more to our 
liking. 


From Bucharest comes the startling news that the 
trade of letters has fallen into such disrepute that two 
of the leading contemporary writers have been com- 
pelled to open beer-saloons in order to eke out a liveli- 
hood. One of them, Caragiale, a popular Roumanian 
playwright, was recently called upon for a speech at 
the conclusion of the first-night performance of his 
latest play at the National Theatre. He said: “ La- 
dies and gentlemen, I thank you for your applause, but 
it won't together; neither, ap- 
parently, will fiction and the drama. If you wish to 
give me material support, come across the street to 
my saloon and have a drink.” It is recorded that the 
entire audience took the hint, and that the playwright 
has since been well supplied with funds. Those who 
are constantly cavilling at the underpayment of play- 
wrights and auchors in this country will find this 
condition of affairs interesting, when compared with 
the present conditions in the New York literary mart. 
One of our playwrights, a man still in the early thir- 
ties. has already amassed a fortune which said 
reach six figures. The librettist of some of our 
popular operas has grown so well-to-do from his royal- 
ties that he is not only enabled to live in ease and 
elegance, but he has accumulated, at great expense, 
perhaps the finest collection of literary memorabilia in 
this country. We sympathize heartily with Caragiale 
and his Roumanian friends, but there séems a course 
more congenial than saloon-keeping which still 
open to them. Let them learn English and come to 
America. 


keep body and. soul 


is 
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Returns for five months from the five employment 
agencies established by the Connecticut Legislature 
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show that, whereas in the commercial industries places 
have been found tor more than three thousand appli- 
cants, in farm labor there are not enough applicants 
to meet the demand. In other words, there is work 
to do and no one to do it. This condition has prevailed 
for the past ten or fifteen years not only in New 
England, but in the farming districts throughout the 
country. The action of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York in establishing a farm school at Kensico 
is a step toward the solution of the problem; so is 
the “ placing-out ” system adopted by charitable insti- 
tutions like the New York Juvenile Asylum. Both 
plans are to be commended. But both are inadequate. 
The final solution lies in the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of farm schools and “ placing-out ” 
agencies under government — national — supervision. 
Such a system would tend not only to relieve the con- 
gested centres of our big cities, but it is the only 
way to meet, adequately, the growing demand through- 
out the country for farm labor. 


Has the ancient art of lying fallen into desuetude 
and decay? Have we come upon an unimaginative 
age of truth, naked and unadorned? Our recent nego- 
tiations over the Nicaragua Canal are characterized by 
the English press as “ the diplomacy of truth,” and the 
newspapers of France and Germany are discussing 
in ponderous fashion the serious value of truth in in- 
ternational arrangements. Commercially, too, the great 
department stores lead the war against lying, and 
every employee is warned against misrepresenting com- 
modities offered for sale. The very advertisements of 
the daily newspapers reflect this tendency toward 
truthful exploitation. Commercialism has discover- 
ed the weakness of prevarication, and we have to thank 
the rude trade instincts of the nation for this new 
ascendency of truth. Thus the artistic and _pictu- 
resque instinet for untruth is crushed by the strenu- 
ous struggle for gain. 


General Chaffee has made his report to the War De- 
partment, under the date of October 1, regarding the 
situation in our Far Eastern possessions. With his 
usual vigor he has made the report concise, definite, 
and conspicuously free from theories. He says, in 
effect, that the inhabitants of the Philippines, know- 
ing nothing of advanced civil life, cannot understand 
it at once; that as they do understand and find how 
private property, human life, and the rights of the 
individual are conserved, they approve; that, never- 
theless, this must be made intelligible to the least 
intelligent, and that until it is so made the military 
force must remain there to back up the civil authori- 
ties, because the Filipinos do understand a soldier’s 
power. He urges, therefore, that our army in the 
East be not reduced in force until January 1, 1903, at 
least. He further adds that under present conditions 
the only way to find out facts regarding the life, com- 
merce, and possibilities of the islands is by means 
of military force and military authority. He realizes 
that permanent garrisons should be located, but insists 
that time must be given him to discover the best situ- 
ations for such garrisons, and that money will be 
saved in the end by doing this slowly and doing it 
correctly the first time. He recommends a permanent 
garrison near Manila, and says it will cost $500,000, 
and that $2,000,000 will have to be spent in erect- 
ing permanent barracks, quarters, and stations in other 
parts of the islands. This is definite, practical, and 
distinctly to the point. We have the Philippines. We 
find the inhabitants amenable to American civilization, 
and happier in their life when they see how safely 
they can live under it. General Chaffee tells us prac- 
tically how to do this, and says that martial law 
and military force alone can accomplish it. Theorists 
may dislike forcing civilization down the throat of 
the heathen on the point of a bayonet, but we are 
not confronted by a theory. We must deal with cold 
facts and hard responsibilities. And in our judgment 
yeneral Chaffee not only faces the situation squarely, 
but tells us how to master it. 





Sir Wemyss Reid, returning from a visit to this 
country, writes for the Nineteenth Century an article 
on American feeling upon the conduct of the Boer 
war, and reports a conversation with a member of the 
cabinet. The Secretary of something or other is quot- 
ed as follows: “ Of course we can do nothing. We are 
powerless. Everybody is powerless.” He adds that “he 
cannot give answer to the almost daily appeals from 
foreign governments for intervention, and says: “ Does 
England not see how others are gaining by her absorp- 
tion in South Africa? Would Russia ever have dared 
to act as she has done in China, during the last two 
vears, if she had not known how full your hands were 
elsewhere? And now you have the near Eastern ques- 
tion being opened up while you are practically power- 
less to take any part in its solution.” Such words 
from a cabinet minister very closely approach official 
utterances, and without for a moment questioning 
the accuracy of Sir Wemyss Reid in reporting his con- 
versation, we are inclined to doubt whether this minis- 
ter would so far enter the international arena as to 
express views of this nature in public. So long as 
there are histories of the United States in existence 
we shall continue to criticise the action of the British 
government during our civil war on these very lines. 
Add to this the renewed declaration of the Monroe 
doctrine, and such utterances as Sir Wemyss Reid 
reports from the heads of our government may well 


carry to Englishmen a mistaken conception of the 
position of the United States at a moment too critical 
to assure us that they will not be misunderstood. The 
views of some American citizens and the views of the 
American government are different matters; and until 
both of the parties struggling in South Africa desire 
our assistance and ask for it, the United States, follow- 
ing its well-defined policy, has nothing to say either 
in public or in private. It would seem, therefore, that 
the reporting of conversations some time after they 
have taken place might be an unwise, if not a danger- 
ous, occupation, when the nature of the subject is so 
critical and the friendly relationship of two great 
powers is concerned. 


When Mr. Mansfield made his observations on the 
coldness of audiences, to which we referred last week, 
he could not have intended that his remarks should 
apply to the latter-day first-night audience, than 
which there is no more wondrous thing in creation. 
Contemplation of the ways of this singular institu- 
tion suggests one or two inquiries, one of which is as 
to the function of the first-nighter. There was a 
time when, with a foundation of dramatic knowledge 
and a capacity for nice discrimination, the first-night- 
er was a valuable critic of the stage. The verdict of 
a first-night audience was a serious verdict, and by 
it many a production had to stand or fall. To-day 
the idea seems to have changed, and this audience has 
become an audience of enthusiasm rather than one of 
discriminating appreciation. Personal friends of the 
players, or of ihe playwright, throng the auditorium, 
and greet the good, bad, or indifferent work of the 
principals with an ebullition of noise that would have 
warmed the heart of a gladiator in the arenas of old. 
Mediocre stars upon their entry stand overwhelmed 
witk such ovations as rarely entered into the expe- 
rience of the sterling members of their craft in former 


days. Authors whose very crudity twenty years ago 
would have confined their usefulness to the sacred 


precincts of the amateur stage are now called before 
the curtain, cheered to the echo, and made to speak 
the usual halting word of gratitude for “ your kindly 
reception of my poor effort.” There was a time when 
the author of a bad play found it well to retire to 
the most convenient hiding-place until the audience 
had gone home, but now the gentleman is haled into 
a cheering presence, and constructively assured that 
Shakspere has once more returned to earth. All of 
which is doubtless very gratifying to those who en- 
joy the little hour of glory, but does it not, on the 
other hand, stunt their development? Does it not 
enlarge their heads at the expense of their evolution 
from supernumera to star? Indeed, is not this 
tendency toward over-enthusiasm as much of a de- 
terrent to the growth of true art on the stage as that 
ever-coldness of which Mr. Mansfield has complained? 
There has been much sighing of late years over the 
decadence of the stage. Certainly there is reason for 
it, for with the vast increase in the number of the- 
atres has come a corresponding decrease in the num- 
ber of actors of first, second, or even third rank, and 
of plays that are worthy of serious consideration. 
Some blame the actor, some blame the playwright, 
some blame the manager; the real culprit is this un- 
discriminating audience, which encourages and con- 
firms the actor in his mediocrity, which exalts a bun- 
gling scribe from the dead level of the common- 
place to the pinnacle of a Sheridan or of a Robertson, 
and which displays so nakedly its entire lack of real 
taste that the manager who is in the theatrical busi- 
ness for the sake of his pocket, as well as for other 
things, lowers the standard of his effort to meet the 
demands of his consumers. 








European reputations — especially and_ peculiarly 
European musical reputations—are proverbially of 
a dubious validity. Pianists and singers, violinists 
and ’cellists—year after year they come to us flushed 
with the triumphs of a London or a Berlin season, 
heralded by exultant press-agents and trailing clouds 
of glory. We attend and listen (for a potential 
genius is not a negligible quantity), only to find, in 
nine cases out of ten, that our expectations—such as 
we may have had—were vain, and that the idol, af- 
ter all, has feet of clay —-We are moved to the utter- 
ance of these pessimistic reflections by the current 
performances of Herr Jan Kubelik, the young Bohe- 
mian violinist, who has been hailed abroad as a second 


Paganini. We had been told that he played to Pade- 
rewski audiences in London; that he was com- 
manded to perform for the special delectation of 


Royalty, and that Royalty. in the person of Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Alexandra, was overcome by the potent 
witchery of his art. We were quite prepared, in 
short, to welcome Herr Kubelik as a veritable genius; 
but now that we have heard him, we find that there 
are unforeseen difficulties in the way of realizing that 
amiable expectation. His technique is amazingly 
brilliant ;—that much is indisputable; but with the 
best will in the world we can find little else in his 
playing to justify the rapturous acclamation with 
which it was received abroad. His tone is, at times, of 
an intense and insinuating sweetness, and he has mo- 
ments of compelling tenderness; but his intonation 
is often egregiously false, his phrasing lacks breadth 
and authority, and his musical intuitions are of 
the most elementary order. It has been urged, in 
extenuation of certain palpable immaturities in Herr 
Kubelik’s art, that he is still extremely young. The 
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fact is certainly undeniable. But would it not have 
been better for Herr Kubelik and most salutary for 
his art had he nursed his talents until Time should 
have relieved his friends from the necessity of making 
that particular apology for him? 


Touching the matter of British parochialism, it is 
encouraging to note that one of themselves, on a 
visit recently to this, country, has divined the trouble 
of the provincial mind. The Rev. Hugh Black, of Edin- 
burgh, who occupied the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church during the month of October, has been 
contributing the impressions of his first visit to a 
British periodical. The deepest impression left on his 
mind was the conviction of the great future of America. 
It is destined, he says, to be one of the biggest factors 
in the world’s history, and he believes that a solemn 
sense of the responsibility is growing in the national] 
mind. “It is this consciousness of greatness which 
explains the ‘touchiness’ of which Englishmen some- 
times complain in some Americans. They are offended, 
and often have good cause for offence, by the ig- 
norance of American matters displayed by even well- 
educated Englishmen, who, they feel, do not take the 
New World seriously enough. A friend told me that he 
often met people in this country who thought that the 
civil war was a war between North America and South 
America, and that Chicago is somewhere in close prox- 
imity to San Francisco. Some, whose latest knowledge 
of America dates from their boyhood’s reading of the 
stories of Fenimore Cooper, think that everybody must 
still go about armed for fear of Red Indians. An Eng- 
lish lady asked an American visitor if he lived within 
sixty miles of a doctor; and the reply, with perhaps 
a touch of native exaggeration, was that he was with- 
in a mile of sixty doctors. It really is no wonder 
often that Americans feel that they have to keep 
asserting the position and claims of their country, 
which they know to be already great, measured from 
any standard. It takes the ordinary Briton nearly 
all his spare time keeping pace with the geography 
of the British Empire, which he usually learns by 
the series of wars, little and otherwise, it is compelled 
to wage, and he is inclined to think it does not matter, 
although he has a hazy notion that Massachusetts and 
Nevada are contiguous States.” 


Not long ago some stray papers from the flotsam 
and jetsam of the Bastille passed through the hands 
of an English gentleman. Among the heterogeneous 
mass of Latin treatises, recipes, bills, letters, chronicles, 
the writer was struck by the contiguity of two items: 
“A pencilled love-letter half obliterated; the bill of a 
cooper employed in the Bastille.” Here is the faintly- 
outlined picture—a pastel in which French gray and 
wieux rose play a tragic little part—all that can now 
be deciphered: 

1 cannot see things as you see them; my heart is not 
so rebellious as your own. Always think of me as 
worthy of your love. I must indeed love you well, to 
have been able to-day to think of anything but the 
grief and anxiety I feel for the condition of an aunt 
so justly and dearly beloved. Adieu, mon ami. 


And while the lover languished in the prison-house, 
the cooper down in the cellar was mending a cask for 
which Maitre Tounellier Binot charged his Majesty 
two livres and two deniers, and for -which he was 
promptly paid, as one may witness his hand. So cheek 
by jowl lie the prose and romance of life—the cooper’s 
bill and the fragment of a love-letter. 


In Chicago the servants have formed a union. They 
demand eight-hour shifts, “ company” in the kitchen 
by night, days off each week, stated wages, and definite- 
ly prescribed work. In New York it is a miracle if we 
keep a servant a year. In Philadelphia they want 
more time for sleep. In the country? In the country 
they will not stay. It is too lonely. They fly back 
to town on the early morning train. It may have 
been customary for people to joke over this, but to- 
day there is no more serious question in the family— 
the unit of the nation—than how to keep, to say 
nothing of how to secure, domestic servants. The joke 
is gone. Our mothers and wives are given over to 
audible midnight meditation and hard daily labor in 
their attempt to settle a wellnigh impossible situ- 
ation. What causes it? Doubtless the old John Stuart 
Mill axiom of demand and supply. In plain English, 
the demand in this country for domestic service is great- 
er than the supply. The Irish used to fill the bill. 
Now they rule our cities. The Italians came next, 
but they cannot rise to the duties. The Germans are 
too thrifty and independent. The Swedes—yes, the 
Swedes are good, but they are too few. So with the 
Japanese. They won’t go ’round. What are we to 
do? Ought we to let in the Chinaman? The labor 
unions will not allow it! And there you are! 


We are glad to note a revival of the agitation for 
the purchase of permanent embassies for our diplo- 
matic representatives in foreign parts. There is no 
denying that this is one of the best uses to which our 
surplus may be put. It does not conduce largely to 
the usefulness of an ambassador to have to spend a 
goodly part of his first two months’ service house- 
hunting. The mere act of house-hunting is destruc- 
tive of that calm and equable frame of mind with- 
out which an ambassador might better be in any 


other business on the face of the earth. Nor is it 
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just to the incumbents of these important offices that 
we should send them out into foreign lands to com- 
pete inadequately, and at their own expense, in so- 
cial externals with other diplomats who have official 
homes and ample provision for their maintenance. 
The dignity by which an ambassador is surrounded 
has much to do with his efficacy. An ambassador in 
a hall bed-room would hardly prove an impressive 
figure, and vet we do not provide our envoys with 
even so little as that. The American embassy at St. 
Petersburg is at present located in a hotel. In Lon- 
don, Mr. Choate and his predecessors have had to pay 
as much as, if not more than, their annual salary for 
house rent. Some years ago, if not at the present 
time, the American minister to Italy held court in 
a flat, and so it has been always. American ambassa- 
dors and ministers have been diplomatic vagrants, 
rarely housed according to their position in life, 
unless at an enornious personal sacrifice, and in many 
instances suffering serious loss of prestige for their 
apparent inability to meet the social as well as the 
official requirements of their station. 


Captain Mahan has written, in the National Review, 
a somewhat exhaustive consideration of the results 
of the Boer war so far. As always, the distinguished 
author of The Influence of Sea Power on History 
deals with his subject in a large way, and considers 
forces and results with a cold but clear mind. He 
points out that the ability of Great Britain to main- 
tain a fighting-machine of 200,000 men 6000 miles 
from its base is not only of the utmost value to the 
British army, in modernizing it and making it effective, 
but is paramountly a palpable demonstration to the 
cabinets of Europe that the empire is a force, that it 
not only still exists, but that it is stronger than ever, 
and will fight hard to continue so. The presence in 
South Africa of Indian, Canadian, and Australian 
troops is a witness of the strength of the empire, and 
sad as the prolongation of the war and the misery ac- 
companying it are, the gain in the end is greater than 
the loss. There may be—there are—other views to be 
held on this point which pro-Boers might easily bring 
forward, but Captain Mahan is dealing here with great 
entities and with all time, and he realizes and points 
out that when a great power meets a more backward 
civilization it must finish its work of war in detail, 
because of the very contrast of that civilization. A 
great nation may be paralyzed without loss of life. 
Paris is besieged by the Germans; it surrenders; and 
all France falls on the same day. But a lower order 
of civilization, less organized, less centralized, like 
the American Indians and the Boers, dies hard. You 
may capture its Pretoria and sign papers by the ream, 
but still the individual keeps on. He is not paralyzed 
until his own hour is come. There is nothing of the 
milk of human kindness in such facts; but facts they 
are, and, like all unnatural upheavals based upon the 
incongruity of hostile conditions, they have their uses 
and often produce good results. If the oil and water 
in the kettle will not mix. you must wash out the 
kettle and begin again, although you lose the oil and 
waste the water. When the oil and the water are 
changed into human souls the loss seems horrible, and 
yet we cannot read Captain Mahan’s views without 
telling him he is right, though we heartily wish he 
were not. 


The Board of Public Improvements of the city of 
New York has incurred the displeasure of the ladies 
of the Society for the Preservation of Historie Spots 
and Places by refusing to pass a resolution providing 
for the purchase of Fraunces’ Tavern, where General 
Washington bade farewell to his officers. It appears 
that the building is at present occupied by a restau- 
rant, and the ladies state indignantly ‘that the waiters 
from this hostelry are in the habit of drying their 
aprons on the statue of Washington which marks the 
spot. The idea of “The Father of his Country ” serv- 
ing the purposes of a clothes-line is even more appall- 
ing than the possible use suggested by the late “ Bard 
of Avon” for the ashes of imperial Cxesar, and yet the 
decision of the Board of Public Improvements seems 
a wise one. The tavern has been rebuilt and modern- 
ized to such an extent that it is scarcely recogrizable, 
and the present condition of things in the metropolis 
is certainly suggestive of many wiser and more prac- 
tical uses for the city’s funds. 


Within the last few months Mr. Holland and his 
company have gone beneath the surface of the sea in 
a boat, stayed there fifteen hours, and come up again 
alive and well. Within the same short period M. 
Santos-Dumont has ascended into the air in his aero- 
plane, stayed there some hours, moved about at will, 
and descended to the earth alive and well. In other 
words, here in America, there in France, the experi- 
mental stage in submarine and aerial navigation has 
been passed in the autumn of 1901. We can all agree 
that it is now only a question of time—specific time 
—when in war and in peace men may, and will, serve 
civilization and themselves as never before by going 
under the sea and through the clouds. It is remark- 
able — more than remarkable! It is an epoch! Long 
before the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone— 
long before the steam-engine, the cotton-gin, the can- 
non—men thought of moving in the air and under the 
sea. For century after century they tried. They 
never conceived of steam or electricity, but they con- 
ceived of these two methods of locomotion at the time 
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they thought of the philosopher’s stone: and they 
failed and were laughed at. Now at the opening of 
the twentieth century two men have done the Edison 
trick, and taken the theory and made it practical, for 
the end of the year 1901 has seen the beginning of 
practical flying and practical submarine sailing. None 
of us can begin to think of what this may mean in 
time of peace in the annihilation of distance, of the 
bringing together of men and markets, of the advance 
ment of science because of opportunities for observa 
tion under the sea and in the sky. None of us can 
conceive of the change in boundaries and nationalities 
in time of war. Mr. Wells can guess, and has guessed 
well; but the essential point to-day is that we ean 
stop guessing and begin to write down great and new 
facts. 


The Trials of a Queen 

What is gossip concerning private persons seems 
to become history when it concerns publie persons 
That is why one feels an increase of one’s own dignity 
in trying to read the truth into or out of such an 
unhappy affair as that of the pretty young Queen of 
Holland, and her more or less bad subject of a hus 
band. She is said to have married him against the 
wishes of her mother, who had a very bad subject of 
a husband in the little Queen’s father, and knew bet 
ter what she was about than the poor girl who aban 
doned herself to those “ false guides, the affections,” 
in choosing a mate. The Prince Consort, however, seems 
not only vicious, by virtue of being a prince at all, 
but he has the added vice of being a German prince; 
and the Dutch hate the Germans with a mortal fear. 
They are always looking for the day when Prussia 
shall march her forces into Holland, and they shall 
have to let their ancient allies, the seas, in upon the 
invaders. It must have been with loathing and fore- 
boding equal at least to the Queen-mother’s that they 
submitted to the Queen’s choice, for it is on the cards 
that Germany means the absorption of their country 
by fair means or foul, and would as lief accept it as 
an inheritance, if she cannot find a pretext for conquer 
ing it. Probably the marriage gave greater popular 
satisfaction by turning out a mistake, if it is a mis 
take, than it could have done otherwise, and probably 
the Dutch people, so far as they bothered themselves 
about it, were well content to have the bride surround 
herself with a guard of honor formed of young Dutch 
gentlemen all more or less displeasing to the Prince 
Consort 

It is not certain that she did so; the thing may 
be gossip or it may be history; but if she did, it 
seems that the chief of her guard was a Major van 
Tets. Supposing this fact, it seems further that the 
Prince and the Major quarrelled; but there history 
begins, not to repeat itself, but to contradict itself: 
to say that the Prince wounded the Major in a duel, 
and that the Prince did not wound the Major in a duel, 
but kicked him in the stomach. The Major died of 
his wound, or, if not of the wound, ef the kick in the 
stomach. At the same time he did not die, but 
underwent an operation, which was successful, but 
fatal. One has one’s choice of these variorum read- 
ings, with one to the effect that nothing at all 
happened; that the Queen and the Prince are the 
best of friends, that her guard of honor and her hus- 
band are devoted to one another, and that in the 
annals of mother-in-laws there has been none so happy 
as the miserable Queen-mother. If all these things 
are true, still a certain complication remains, in which, 
saving the respect due to royal persons, there is a 
good deal of moral and social squalor. This should 
not be surprising, for upon the conditions essential 
to.the institution of monarchy, the lives and charae- 
ter of all royal personages should be bad. The sur 
prising thing is that they shou!d ever be otherwise, 
and that now and then, in ten centuries or so, there 
should be an Alfred or a Victoria. We must not let 
the logic of the conditions blind us to the facts; upon 
tlie terms, very specifically stated, on which rich men 
are sometimes saved, royal persons are sometimes good 
and wise. It is, we confess, almost as difficult as the 
miracle by which a man born to the conditions which 
form and perpetuate the criminal classes should now 
and then grow up wise and good; but we have seen 
something like that miracle. Still, the chances are 
unfriendly to those human beings who have the whole 
world for them or the whole world against them. 
The probability is that they will turn out ill, and the 
fact is that they do turn out ill, except in the rarest 
instances. 

The consolation of republics is that when they send 
a bit of soiled linen to the laundry they find the 
place stacked up with the wash of every monarchy in 
the world. This is a poor consolation, and not an 
excuse for the republics, which ought never to have 
any soiled lineg; but no doubt the Dutch people would 
at this moment be very glad to exchange for it the 
pride and glory of being in the high company of mon- 
archies, limited and unlimited. They are naturally 
and historically republicans, but under the shadow 
of the German Empire they must play at the comedy 
of being reigned over by a pretty girl, who would be 
almost superhuman if she were not a spoiled child. 
Her consort, at any rate, does not seem to be super- 
human, if we can believe the things said of him. But 
possibly we cannot believe them. There is that to 
restore us in the midst of rumors which have all the 
qualities and characteristics of tales many times told. 
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FEW evenings ago a party of business men 
met at dinner at the home of Gardner 
K. Clark, Jr. Over coffee and cigars they 
discussed with Governor Benjamin B. 
Odell and Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff 
the needs of commercial New York. The 
representative character of the diners and the au- 
thority with which their views are generally regarded 
by the business world made this dinner notable even 
in this town of notable dinners. And the fact that 
their talk was on the commercial welfare of New 
York made it a matter of public interest. These gen- 
themen were Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. William EF. 
Dodge, Mr. Gustav Schwab, Mr. A. B. Hepburn, Mr. 
I. N. Seligman, Mr. D. LeRoy Dresser, Mr. Frank 
Brainard, Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, the engineer of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, Mr. Samuel D. Coykendall, 
Mr. Charles A. Schieren, General Francis Vinton 
Greene, Mr. Lewis Nixon, Mr. Anderson Fowler, Mr. 
John V. Barnes, and Mr. Henry B. Hebert, chair- 
man of the New York Canal Association, of which all 
but Mr. Cooley and Genera! Greene are members. 

Much that was said there—and all talked with the 
freedom that a private dinner confers—may not be 
quoted in this article. But what follows is an ac- 
curate summary of their views as to the underlying 
causes of the falling off of New York’s commerce and 
of belief as to the remedies. It should be stated, how- 
ever, at the beginning. that Governor Odell asked many 
questions, expressed few opinions, and did not com- 
mit himself with regard to any particular remedial 
legislation. Lieutenant -Governor Woodruff was 
equally politic. The gentlemen agreed’ in this propo- 
sition: That for fifteen years New York city has been 
losing ground commercially, steadily and in several 
directions. ‘This was accounted for in part by the 
rapid development of competitive territory, principal- 
ly in the South. In a small measure it was regarded 
as the reason for the gradual comparative decrease 
in the econmmeree of New York, but by no means the 
only ror the principal reason. Had the normal in- 
erease been maintained in the tonnage of New York, 
by which its commerce is measured, the total to-day 
would be one-quarter larger than it is. That this 
tonnage, however, shows a large falling off as com- 
pared with the tonnage of rival North Atlantic ports 
—and this is true of Buffalo as compared with the 
Ohio lake ports—has become a matter of deep con- 
ecrn to the commercial interests of the State, and men 
are casting about for the remedy. 

Mr. Hebert and the members of the Canal Asso- 
ciation told Governer Odell that, in their opinion, 
the main cause of New York’s commercial decline is 
the embargo placed on the town by the railroad dif- 
ferential; and that the one reason why this differ- 
ential is possible is the antiquated condition of the 
Erie Canal. They expressed the belief that an ade- 
quate improvement of the canal would greatly im- 
prove the business not only of New York city, but of 
New York State. They believed that legislative ac- 
tion should be had to the end that the metropolis 
might be freed from unjust transportation discrimina- 
tions. Governor Odells views with regard to canal 
improvements, up to the adjournment of the last 
Legislature, were from the point of those who be- 
lieved that the canal can never be anything more than 
a regulator of freights. Sinee then, however, the Gov- 
ernor has given the subject deep thought, and in a 
journey over the canal last August he carefully and 
practically studied the question. While he has_ not 
committed himself, and will not until he sends his 
message to the Legislature next month, the belief is 
expressed that his views have become somewhat modi- 
fied. What course of action he will recommend no one 
at present knows. 

All of the gentlemen who met with him at Mr. 
Clark’s house are decided in their opinion that any im- 
provement authorized by the Legislature at the com- 
ing session, calling for anything less than an ultimate 
enlargement of the canal to a 1000-ton-barge capacity 
meant money threwn away. The opinion of eminent en- 
gineers and experts in canal and waterway transporta- 
tion gives this as the smallest size compatible with the 
needs of commerce. 

In the course of a conversation with the Governor, 
Mr. Carnegie made a statement which contained an 
interesting bit of information. It was an excellent 
illustration of his views with regard to waterway 
transportation. He said that it had been part of his 
plan in the projected establishment of a great tube- 
plant and iron-mill at Conneaut to utilize the Erie 
Canal in the transportation of a bulk of his product 
for export. With this in view he intended to estab- 
lish terminal warehouses in New York. where he could 
store during the summer months export stock shipped 
to the seaboard at a rate of transportation consid- 
erably under. the rail rate. Mr. Carnegie went on to 
sav that he regarded the Erie Canal as a necessity to 
the commercial supremacy of New York, and that the 
exigencies of commerce were suflicient to make al- 
most any reasonable expenditure for such work cheap 
in comparison with the great good which would be 
accomplished. 

Governor Odell was very much interested in what 
was told him about railroad discriminations against 
New York. Mr. Hebert, as befitted the chairman of 
the Canal Association, came loaded with facts and fig- 
ures, which he discharged in volleys at the Governor. 
By way of illustrating what it means to New York 
in a business way when a ship which ordinarily would 
come to this port goes to another for a lack of cargo 
here, Mr. Hebert said that every ship of any capacity 
which clears loaded from this port spends a sum 
ranging from $2000 to $20,000 on supplies, ete. 

It does not require much diversion of traffic to 
other ports for New York to lose annually from one 
to two millions of dollars in this manner alone. He 
told the Governor that in the vear ending June 30, 
1901, 37 steamers which discharged cargo at the port 
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of New York, cleared for the outports because of in- 
ability to secure sufficient return cargo in New York. 
Of these, 16 cleared from Newport News, 12 of which 
were destined for Germany. During the nine months 
ending September 30,1901,82 full cargoes of grain were 
shipped from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New- 
port News, and Norfolk. In this period there were 
no full-cargo shipments from New York. The desti- 
nations of these $2 cargoes were as follows: For Am- 
sterdam. 4; Antwerp, 14; Aarhuus, 14; Copenhagen, 
18; Hamburg, 4: Havre, 4; London, 7; Rotterdam, 17. 

It is true, declared Mr. Dodge, that New York 
is, above everything else, a commercial city. It is 
a fair assertion that no considerable portion of the 
commerce naturally tributary to the city can be 
diverted to competitive ports without affecting New 
York’s prosperity. I€ would be difficult to show in 
dollars and cents the exact extent of this diversion, 
but that the city and State are very seriously affected 
by the improper and unnatural diversion of a great 
volume of grain, flour, and provision traffic by the 
railroads may be clearly noted in the figures of the 
export and import trade of the port. Take corn, for 
instance. This crop moves generally after the close 
of lake and canal navigation. ‘Therefore for corn 
receipts New York is almost entirely dependent upon 
the railroads. In the decade ending 1891 the receipts 
of corn in New York were 202,954,483 bushels; for all 
other ports 336,215,254 bushels. In the decade ending 
1901 the receipts at this port were 251,530,471 bushels; 
at all other ports, 940,459,029 bushels. In other words, 
in twenty years New York’s gain was 48,575,988 bush- 
els, with a gain at all other ports of 604,243,775 bush- 
els, or, in per cent., 23 and 179 per cent, respectively. 
The comparison with Baltimore is even more interest- 
ing. For the first ten years above given, Baltimore 
received 103,992,024 bushels; for the deeade ending 
1901, 249,830,496 bushels. In other words, it gained 
140 per cent. to New York’s 23. This advance in the 
commerce of Baltimore, Mr. Hebert and his associ- 
ates of the Canal Association attributed to a discrimi- 
nation in favor of Baltimore against New York of, on 
an average. about 3 cents per 100 pounds. The effect 
of this discrimination in favor of the outports and 
of the antiquated condition of the Erie Canal system 
was said to be a diversion of a substantial part of New 
York’s steamship trade. It has enabled the outports 
to establish to points in Europe and South America 
regular steamship lines which existed previously 
from the port of New York. It has seriously affected 
New York’s import trade with these points, and has 
injured the warehouse business. Besides which, no in- 
considerable revenue has been lost to business  in- 
terests in respect to the employment of labor, disburse- 
ments of steamships, handling and storage, insurance, 
banking, ete. 

With respect to the gains and losses in imports of 
merchandise from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany in the decade ending 1901, as compared with 
the preceding decade, at New York and at all other 
United States ports, the Governor was informed that 
the figures for New York showed a decrease of $159,- 
500,000 in imports from Great Britain; of $109,100,- 
000 from France; but with $57,700,000 increase from 
Germany. The other ports show a decrease of only 
$35,000,000 in imports from Great Britain, but in busi- 
ness with France and Germany they have increased, 
respectively. $26,000,000 and $122,000,000. 

In exports of domestic merchandise to these coun- 
tries for the same period New York’s trade with 
the United Kingdom shows a decrease of $32,100,000, 
with an increase, respectively, with France and Ger- 
many of $22,300,000 and $100,800,000. The other ports 
show no decrease, but, on the contrary, an enormous 
increase, amounting to $667,700,000 to Great Britain, 
$100,100,000 to France, and $438,100,000 to Germany, 
or a total of*$1,200,000.000 for the outports as against 
$90,000,000 for New York. 

The enormous decrease in New York’s grain trade 
was put forward by Mr. Seligman as the principal wit- 
ness in favor of an improved Erie Canal. He called 
the attention of Governor Odell and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Woodruff to the figures that follow, which show 
the diversion of New York’s grain trade to other ports: 
In 1890 the rail shipments of wheat and corn from 
Buffalo were 25,562,093 bushels. During that year 
the receipts at New York were 10,233,000 bushels, 
showing a diversion of 15,329,093 bushels. During the 
year the exports from Boston, which receives from the 
railways the same export rate on grain as New York, 
were 2,503,624 bushels. In 1895 the figures were, 
Buffalo. 63,783,080, New York, 42,638,600, a diversion 
of 21,144,450 bushels. Boston’s exports were increased 
to 8.216.420 bushels. In 1900 Buffalo shipped 87.825,- 
125 bushels, and New York received 47,283,655 bushels, 
a diversion of 40.541.470 bushels. Boston’s exports, 
more than doubled, were 19,547,730 bushels. During 
the season of’ canal navigation of this year Buffalo 
shipped 66,157,000 bushels, and New York received 
31.228.875 bushels. showing a diversion from Buffalo’s 
natural and nearest seaport, New York, of 34,928,- 
150 bushels. The exports of Boston relatively in- 
creased, and were 17,928,150 bushels. 

Equally instructive were the figures presented by 
Mr. Hebert regarding the North Atlantic seaboard 
tonnage. The tonnage of New York city in 1882 
was 14,624,017, and in 1900, 16,020,290—an increase 
in eighteen years of 1,396.273. During the same 
period the outports inereased their tonnage from 
6.590.563 to 13,021,070, or 6,569,493. In 1882 New 
York’s excess over the outports was 8.000.000 tons; 
in 1900 it had been decreased to 3,000,000 tons. 
From 1871 to 1901 the tonnage of the port of Mon- 
treal has increased from 353,621 to 1,453,048. 

With reference to the situation in Buffalo, Mr. 
Hebert showed that whereas in 1871 the entrances 
and clearances of the Lake ports, outside of Buffalo, 
were 18,000,000, in 1898 they had increased to 82,- 
000,000. In this period the entrances and clearances 
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of Buffalo had increased from 4,500,000 to 12,000,000. 
It was further pointed out to Governor Odell that 
in Canada existed a danger to the commerce not only 
of New York, but of other parts of the country. It 
was shown that here there is a natural route from 
the Great Lakes to the seaboard, which needs but 
little help from the hand of man to make of it a great 
highway of commerce. He was told that there were 
good reasons to believe that Canada would in the 
very near future take up the work of building the 
Georgian Bay Canal. This would mean that for six 
months in the year there would exist an export route 
which would undoubtedly be used by American ship- 
pers, immeasurably to the detriment of their own 
country. It was declared that if this route should be 
completed before the Erie Canal system was ade- 
quately improved, not only would New York city suf- 
fer, but Buffalo would lose much of its importance 
as a grain port. ‘This would have a serious effect 
upon the business of the entire State. It was asserted 
that careful and unprejudiced examination of ‘the 
route had shown its practicability, and that no diffi- 
cult engineering problems stood in the way of its 
building; that it could be completed at a relatively 
small expense, and that the period of navigation 
would be about the same as that of the Sault-St.- 
Marie-Erie route. For this reason it was believed 
that the question as to the future of the Erie Canal 
system is a most serious one to the business inter- 
ests not only of New York State, but of the entire 
Northwest. 

Mr. Clark and his friends told the Governor that, 
in their opinion, a 1000-ton-barge canal would help 
materially in the solution of the problem that con- 
fronts commercial New York. The report of General 
Greene, chairman of the Roosevelt Canal Committee, 
was referred to in showing the economy of a 1000-ton 
construetion. Its cost would be about $60,000,000. 
The cost of transporting a ton of freight between Buf- 
falo and New York by the present canal is 87 cents; 
with a new canal it would be reduced to 26 cents. 
To-day it costs 2.62 cents to bring a bushel of wheat 
from the Lake to the seaboard by the canal. A 1000- 
ton barge could transport wheat from Lake to sea- 
board at the rate of .8 cent. The cost per ton per 
mile on the present canal is 1.75; by a new canal, 
52. Assuming a tonnage of 10,000,000 annually, the 
cost of transporting it between Buffalo and New 
York to-day is $8,700,000. By a 1000-ton-barge canal 
this would be reduced to $2,600,000—a saving of 
$6,100,000. In other words, the saving in cost to ship- 
pers of a new canal over the old canal would be a 
little more than two-thirds. 

The subject of differential freight rates was gone 
into exhaustively. From the view-point of the gen- 
tlemen of the Canal Association this differential is a 
tax upon the business of New York city. Mr. Hebert 
presented a statement compiled from official figures, 
which showed that on flour and grain alone in the 
last ten years this differential has cost New York 
city shippers $19,000,000. Some of the principal items 
of this enormous sum are 6,914,607 tons of flour, on 
which the differential has been $4,148,764; on 8,986.- 
337 tons of wheat, $5,391,802: on 7,241,026 tons of 
corn. $4,344,616, and on 4,962.640 tons of oats, $2,- 
977.584. The exact total is $18,981,765—an annual 
differential of $1,898,176. In other words, assum- 
ing that a 1000-ton-barge canal will cost about 
$60,000,000, the annual differential against New 
York is sufficient to pay interest at 3 per cent. on 
$63,275,000. 

These differentials, explained Mr. Clark, are an enor- 
mous charge upon the traffic of New York through- 
out the entire country. The city has suffered from 
this discrimination for the greater part of the last 
nineteen years. Under the system instituted by the 
railroads, a differential is allowed to Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, and Newport News of three cents on grain, per 
100 pounds, Phfladelphia is allowed two cents, and to 
toston is given the same rate as New York. The 
distances from Chicago to these points are: New York, 
912 miles; Boston, 1000 miles: Baltimore, 802 miles; 
Philadelphia, 822 miles; Newport News, 896 miles; 
and Norfolk, 984 miles. This mileage is by the most 
direct route. If this differential were based upon com- 
parative mileage, at the rate of 15 cents per 100 
pounds to New York, the rate to Boston would be 
16%, cents; Baltimore, 1314 cents; Philadelphia, 1314 
cents; Newport News, 14%, cents; Norfolk 16 cents. 
These differentials, which are purely arbitrary, de- 
clared Mr. Clark, were allowed against New York on 
July 20,1882, by a commission composed of Allen G. 
Thurman, Elihu B. Washburne, and Thomas M. Cooley. 
They were engaged by the trunk lines to consider dif- 
ferentials and formulate a plan to stop rate wars. 
Although New York opposed any discrimination, every 
claim against the metropolis was allowed, and the 
differentials were established without modification. 
The commission reported, however, that, “ Whenever 
the differential shall be found to operate unfairly and 
to give a forced or unnatural direction of trade, and 
whenever it shall appear that they tend to deprive 
any one of the seaports affected by them of the pro- 
portions of business that naturally come to it under 
the operation of normal competition, the want of 
equity in the rates will appear, and it will be right 
to modify or perhaps abolish them.” 

It was pointed out as significant that during this 
period of nineteen years whenever there were times of 
free competition the natural commercial advantages 
of New York enabled her to gain upon the other sea- 
ports. Prior to January 1, 1896, the loss of traffic 
was relatively small, owing to evasive compliance on 
the part of the railroads with the differential agree- 
ment. Since this time, however, there has been the 
strictest enforcement, with the result that it has been 
proved beyond peradventure that New York can- 
not hold her rightful share of traffic in the face of 
such a discrimination. 
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LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, JUST ENRICHED BY A GIFT OF $30,000,000 
- XQ 
f Deeds of gift have been executed by Mrs. Jane L. Stanford to Leland Stanford, Jr.. University, Palo Alto, California, of property amounting to 
upward of $30,000,000; this includes the Stanford mansion, San Francisco, and real-estate in twenty-six counties. The University was 


founded in 1887, and opened its doors in 1891. Tuition is free, and degrees have been conferred upon 1200 students. Mrs. 
Stanford’s gifts are said to aggregate three times as much as a similar institution has ever received from one individual 














Dickens’s *‘ Christmas Carol,’”? as presented at the Vaudeville Theatre, London. 


Notes 


O biography of recent times has been more 
eagerly and impatiently awaited than 
that of James Martineau. I understand 
that Principal Drummond of Oxford, 
who undertook the task, has just com- 
pleted the work. The biography will 

consist very largely of Dr. Martineau’s own letters. 
This is good news. ‘The best biographies are those 
which depend more on the materials available on the 
subject, and very little proportionately on the biogra- 
pher. The book will probably appear in the spring, 
and will be welcomed here. Dr. Martineau’s works 
have had, I believe, a wider circulation among think- 
ing people in this country, and a deeper influence, than 
even in England. 


In Mr. Barry O’Brien’s admirably written Life of 
Lord Russell of Killowen there is a touching letter 
written by the Chief Justice to his daughter May, in 
the year of his death. She had decided to enter a re- 
ligious life. Lord Russell’s sisters had all become 
nuns, and his brother is a Jesuit, yet his child’s de- 
cision was a shock. Her parents said: ‘“ Let us hear 
no more about the subject for twelve months. If 
you are of the same mind at the end of that time, we 
shall consider the matter.” At the expiration of the 
year Miss Russell still adhered to her desire, and her 
father and mother then yielded readily, if sadly. Lord 
Russell wrote from the Royal Courts of Justice: 


My darling child—God's will be done! You have now taken the 
first serious step towards final retirement from the life of the world. 
The thought that it makes for your happiness, and that it is the will 
of God, softens the blow to your mother and to me.... We hoped, 
selfishly in part, no doubt, but not whoily selfishly, to have your sun 
shiny nature always with or near us in the world—a world in which 
we thought and think good bright souls have a great and useful work 
todo. Well, if it cannot be so, we bow our heads in resignation. 
We know you will do your duty, as it comes to you to do, well and 
thoroughly and unselfishly ; and we have no fear that you will forget 
us. After all, it 1s something for us, poor dusty creatures of the 
world, with our small, selfish concerns and little ambitions, to have a 
stout young heart steadily praying for us. I know we can depend on 
this; I know also you will not forget your promise to me should 
serious misgivings cross your mind before the last word is spoken. I 
rely on this. God keep and guard you, my darling, is the prayer of 
your father,—Rvusse.. of Killowen 


I picked up a little book the other day, attracted by 
its odd titlhe—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch—and 
[ have seldom been so pleasantly beguiled in the hum- 
drum of reviewing as I was by this humorous picture 
of genre life in Kentucky. It is the other side of the 
life depieted in Mr, Allen’s exquisite Kentucky idyls. 
The “cabbage patch,” synonymous with the “ kail- 
yard” in Seottish song and story, is a new crop in 
Southern fiction, and the writer, Miss Alice Caldwell 
Hegan, can safely be hailed as a fresh arrival. Her ar- 
tistic touch, her gift of humor, her sense of the tears of 
things shining like sunshine after rain, are stamped 
with individuality, and an inimitable talent which 





Scrooge sees the Ghost of Jacob Marley 


of a Bookman 


should carry her far. The pages are as fresh and 
dewy as a spring morning; Mrs. Wiggs and her plucky 
boys, Jimmy and Billy, and the girls with their geo- 
graphical names, Asia, Australia, and Europena (even 
the horse was christened ‘“ Cuby”), are a delightful 
enlargement of the lovable types Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin has created in American fiction. In fact, 
Miss Hegan is, in ter own way, the Mrs. Wiggin of 
the South, and I know of nothing so entirely novel 
and refreshing as her little book since The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol. I, for one, wish success to Miss 
Hegan and “ Mrs. Wiggs,’ whose philosophy comes 
out in passing round the cake: “ Somehow, I never 

















Onoto Watanna 
Author of “*A Japanese Nightingale” 


feel like good things b’long to me till I pass ’em on to 
somebody else.” 


The literary column signed “ C. K. 8S.” in the London 
Sphere is one of the most distinguished features of 
a periodical that has become a distinguished success 
in little more than a year under the capable and 
brilliant editorial enterprise and sagacity of Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter. Mr. Shorter’s causerie is al- 
ways measured in its literary judgments, but when 
there’s a book to praise he has no lack of enthusiasm 
for the deserving author. For instance, he has just 
read The Right of Way, and writes about it with the 
unconscious grace of a personal letter: 


I well remember the thrill with which I read Mr. Parker’s first 
revelation of life4m French Canada; it was the best thing of its kind 
in modern literature next to Mr. George Cable’s studies of life in the 
Southern States. Mr. Parker's crowning effort, however, is The Right 
of Way. Mr. Parker's hero is a tailor, and here he has followed a 
great example, for the hero of Mr. Meredith’s Evan Harrington is a 
tailor. The tailor notwithstanding, you have the most enthralling 
romance of life in that pleasant Quebec country; Charley Steele is a 
veritable creation. It is a pity that Mr. Parker should have decided 
to write no more French-Canadian stories, when in The Right of Way 
he has attained his subtlest atmosphere so far—and all life is before 
him. 


Onoto Watanna, the author of A Japanese Night- 
ingale, is to be congratulated on her sudden conquest 
of the Occident. An Anglo-Japanese, born in Japan, 
where she spent her early years, she has retained the 
vivid impressions of her girlhood, and with a natural 
aptitude for writing choice English, has captured the 
leading magazines with her sketches and short stories. 
A Japanese Nightingale is one of the daintiest love- 
stories, exquisite in its purity and loveliness, delight- 
ful in its freshness and humor. The full-page illus- 
trations and decorations by the Japanese artist Gen- 
jiro Yeto give the book a natural and picturesque 
setting. No more dainty or exquisite gift-book for 
the holidays has been issued this season. But A 
Japanese Nightingale has claims to more than tem- 
porary interest; it is a gem from the Orient of per- 
manent value. Onoto Watanna now resides in New 
York. She is only in her twenty-third year. 


In a New York theatre the Christmas spirit is in- 
earnate in one play, and in another in London. “A 
Message from Mars,” now running at the Garrick in 
this city, is really a frank paraphrase of Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol; while at the Vaudeville in London 
a curtain-raiser is being presented entitled “ Scrooge,” 
adapted from Dickens’s famous story. The picture 
above shows the tableau in which Scrooge, the grasp- 
ing old sinner, sees in imagination the Christmas din- 
ner of his clerk, Bob Cratchit, the frail form of Tiny 
Tim, and also the ghost of his old partner, Mariey. 
Let us read the Christmas Carol once more, and say, 
with Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one.” 
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CHRISTMAS SUPPLIES FOR THE LIGHT-SHIP 


The lonely life of the men on the light-ships is relieved at times by the commanders of passing steamers. Packages of papers and magazines, 
and occasionally a basket of edibles from the ship’s locker, are prepared long before the light-ship is sighted. Then three 
or four blasts of the whistle announce to the isolated watchers a break in their monotonous existence 
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DISON, who cut the most and the deepest 

notches of any pioneer in the century of in- 

vention just closed, begins the twentieth 

with newer marvels. He is not satisfied 

with having invented .the quadruplex tele- 

graph, the carbon telephone-transmitter, the 
phonograph, the kinetoscope, and the incandescent- 
light system. The science of practical electricity, un- 
dreamed of at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
throws a flood of light at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth upon the things we have yet to learn about it. 
Kdison is learning these things. 

The desire and despair of electricians, the practicable 
storage battery, is the latest goal at which he has di- 
rected his wonderful genius. 

One does not need to be an electrician to begin to 
realize what is meant by storing and carrying from 
place to place the most powerful force of which we 
have any knowledge—bottling it up in such shape and 
form that it may be called upon at a moment’s notice, 
in the twinkling of an eye, to work. Almost all of the 
hard work of the world is already being done by the 
electrical motor, the twin brother in value of the 
storage battery. 

The Edison storage battery is the great electrician’s 
newest triumph. If he can charm off the years, we 
may live to enjoy at his hands the priceless gift which 
will remould ships and remodel trains—the secret, in- 
deed, which nature has guarded closest—the develop- 
ment of electricity direct from coal. Edison’s patient 
pursuit of this crucial mystery of the laboratory has 
not interfered with his invention of other mechanical 
and chemical and electrical methods and processes, each 
of which might make the fortune and satisfy the ambi- 
tion of an ordinary man, That is, any ordinary man who 
would persevere, after six attempts, for example, and 
finally succeed in devising a wonde.fully simple pro- 
cess for reducing those immense deposits of low-grade 
iron ores which exist unused in several parts of the 
world Tf science has secrets yet within human reach, 
they must be carefully guarded from the quiet, light- 
footed, bright-eved gentleman out at Orange, who loves 
two things dearly—to go fishing, and to “ muck 
around” in the laboratory. <A slight retardation of 
hearing nearly always makes a man a fine fisherman; 
and it does seem sometimes as if nature made it up 
to him in several ways. 

There was a erisp air blowing over the brow of 
Orange Mountain when I passed through the porter’s 
lodge—in which the porter is a telegraph-operator—. 
into the great rambling factory enclosure, of which the 
library building of yellow pine, with its tiers of alcoves 
of books, is the chief ornament. Portraits of the great 
men of science. busts and replicas of famous groups of 
statuary. adorn its lofty interior. But the chief orna- 
ment was the smooth-shaven man in gray, nature’s 
own millionaire—utterly without the airs of the other 
millionaires whom he might buy and _ sell, open- 
hearted and alert—who came in cheerfully and talked 
as readily and modestiv as if there were alive to-day 
some other man in whom posterity would be as much 





interested. 

From the beginning it was easy to see where his 
heart was—in the laboratory, with his storage battery. 

We sat at the library table, for a while, talking with 
Mr. Sidney H. Short, himself an eminent electrician 
and inventor, whose visit Mr., Edison evidently valued, 
for its own sake as well as for the old times that it 
called up—the times soon after Edison came to New 
York as a poor boy and invented the printing  tele- 
graph. Short was then a school-boy knocking about in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

All the machinery in the new cement-mill which | 
am building in Stewartsville, New Jersey, four miles 
from Easton, will be operated electrically,” said Mr. 
Edison as the conversation touched upon the tendency 
of the times to supersede all intermediate processes 
and get direct action. “The capacity of the mill, 
which has been built near a perpendicular ledge of 
cement rock in the well-known cement stratum found 
almost exclusively in that part of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. is 10,000 barrels a day. There will not 
be a belt in the mill. every machine being run by its 
own motor.” 

This, even to a non-expert, seemed a little thing 
after a few minutes’ conversation with the man who 
devised it. In response to questions, he told, with a 
smile that was good to see, of the six attempts he had 
made to discover a successful method of reducing the 
low-grade iron ores of which a deposit was discovered 
some years ago not far from Orange. Of the final con- 
quest of the problem, which is now being worked out 
upon a deposit of 170,000,000 tons along the Dunder- 
lands River in Norway. with separators and reduction 
works using Edison processes, there seems to be no 
doubt. “IT have made,” said he, “six attempts at 
commercially mining, concentrating, and briqueting a 
13-per-cent. iron rock in the highlands of New Jersey. 
I came near sueceeding once, when the discovery of 
the great Missabe deposits cut the price in two. T have 
now many things automatie which I did not have be- 
fore. [ will try the New Jersey rock again. An 
English syndicate have taken my process, and will 
erect in Norway, within the arctic circle, a mill to 
crush and separate 20,000 tons daily. The deposit is in 
the valley of the Dunderlands River in Helgeland. There 
are 80,000,000 tons available for a steam-shovel in one 
section alone; in all there are about 170,000,000 tons of 
it. Unlike the New Jersey rock, it contains 40 per cent. 
of iron instead of 13, one-third magnetic (this will 
make it highly profitable), two-thirds specular hema- 
tite. These deposits so near England would have been 
utilized before were there any process known to eco- 
nomically concentrate the hematite portion. This pro- 


cess | have completed, and there is now in London one 
complete unit in operation, of which there will be 200 
in the Norway mill. The ore will be of Bessemer 
variety and the purest brought to any market— 
freights from the mill to furnace being only $1—and 
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! hope England will soon have a great supply of cheap 
iron ore. The briquettes are about the size of a tea 
biscuit. 

“T see they have found an anchor-bolt ‘in the con- 
crete of the Colosseum,” said Mr. Edison as he walked 
along the covered ways into the farthest of the out- 
lying dependencies of his great establishment. “ It 
was as clean as the day when it was first set in that 
Italian cement, more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
A great combination that, steel and cement: it defies 
time and corrosion. That is the tendency of modern 
building operations, to bring the metal and the cement 
into as close relations as possible, to provide an alka- 
line environment to prevent acid corrosion. Yet there 
were the Romans setting us the example in the first 
century. I expect to see Portland cement sell at one 
dollar a barrel; then it will be easier to utilize it gen- 
erally in connection with structural iron. 

* There’s no sense in spending all one’s time working 
for money ”—we were in the laboratory by this time. 
“What I like is mucking around in here, and going 
fishing!” The intelligent young muckers in the holy 
of holies looked up as we passed in, and then went on 
mucking. This pet word of Mr. Edison quite deserves 
all the privileges of conjugation. 

“Tt’s true I haven’t been to my place in Florida but 
once since I bought it fourteen years ago, and then it 
had grown up so fair and fine I hardly knew it—but 
I am going this winter!” 

There was a pean of joy in this announcement, in- 
dicated rather by the smile that accompanied it, a 
genuine fisherman’s smile, than by exaltation of tone. 
Ho! for blue water and palm-trees. 

“Tm on the Gulf side, not far from Fort Myer. I 
fish on the coral banks, where there are thirty species, 
and all you have to do is to sit in the boat and haul 
them in. When I went out, two years ago, the old 
fisherman told me to be sure not to catch a ladyfish. So 
I put a piece of mullet on my hook and east off into 
the blue water. Pretty soon there came a flurry down 
on the reef, a great sloshing around, and a pulling this 
way and a hauling that; with a run into deep water 
and a tack up under the boat and the greatest time you 
ever saw. Thinks I, this is nothing less than a tarpon; 
and from the fuss he’s making, it must be a giant 
tarpon. At last I got my prize up to the side of the 
boat, after at least a half-hour’s cautious humoring 
and crafty steering, and it was only a ladyfish, and 
not a big one at that.” 

The standard cell, the storage-battery unit. which I 
was now allowed to see, looked like a handsome Iittle 
document-case, of shiny steel, neatly capped over with 
polished porcelain. There was no grime, no smudge, 
no suggestion of chemicals and currents; a battery of 
these cells would adorn a lady’s boudoir. Eleven inches 
in height, five and a half in width, and two in thickness, 
you could lift in one hand the cell all ready for charg- 
ing. Inside it were a dozen or so thin steel frames, or 
grids, whose length and breadth were slightly less 
than those of the cell-case. A number of little bricks, 
of light brown, not unlike cakes of chewing-gum in 
size and slightly harder in consistency—each brick 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick, by four inches, by three- 
quarters of an inech—are put into steel cases, each 
little brick in its little case, and are then fastened in 
by hydraulic pressure. It is from these briquettes 
and between them that the oxygen is released to travel 
back and forth through a solution of caustic potash, 
under the influence of the electric current, and give the 
cell its potential energy. First, however, the briquettes 
in their cases are fastened into the grids, which are 
set into the cell-case, which is filled with alkaline 
water. There you have the whole thing, ready for the 
current to be turned on. 

“One of my men is testing a cell for a shock,” said 
Edison---* for the kind of shock that a battery gets 
in an automobile, over country roads, up hill and down 
dale, only there would never be such a succession of 
jolts as my cell is getting right here in the laboratory.” 

Sure enough there was one of the cells, all ready for 
action, fastened to the loose end of a four-foot board, 
tc which a small electric motor was geared. Every 
minute or so, the motor would hoist that end of the 
board three feet up in the air and let it fall back 
to the horizontal with a jar and a bang which would 
put almost every well-regulated machine “ out of busi- 
ness,” one would think. But it didn’t pheese this cell! 

I asked Mr. Edison to give me a succinct statement 
in his own language of just what the new Edison stor- 
age battery is. He replied: 

“The sport of kings, I call it—this automobiling at 
seventy miles an hour. Nothing on earth compares with 
it. In its newest development, electricity has once 
more come to the service of mankind, satisfying the 
world-eraving for acceleration. 

“With the new storage battery, weighing perhaps 
half as much as the batteries now in use, the radius 
within which electric vehicles may be safely and surely 
used is at once extended to fifty, seventy - five, and 
even one hundred miles, without recharging. While 
the range of the electric carriage is thus tripled, its 
weight is halved. The element of wear and tear is 
practically eliminated, since the new battery will last 
as long as the carriage in which it is mounted. 

“Such a road-wagon can be operated 
with entire safety and ease by a woman. 
The element of certainty is all-impor- 
tant: when one starts in the morning 
on a journey of, say, twenty-five miles, 
there is a pleasant sense of security in 
the confidence of returnyg home again. 
In order to drink in the delights of the 
glorious country throu,h which the 
magical ear conveys you, at a touch 
doing the bidding of the auiintiest kid- 
gloved hand, responsive to tie guidance 
of a girl—the mind must be free from 
all anxiety. There should be no sug- 
gestion of a need of recharging vatter- 
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ies, nor of a reason for calling in an electrician, or a 
locomotive engineer, or a blacksmith. 

“Touch and go—and return, should be the motto. 
The automobile, of all things, should not stand on 
the order of its going. This I believe the new storage 
battery accomplishes. 

“In construction, the cell is simplicity itself. It con- 
tains no acid and no organic matter in any form. The 
only attention it needs is to be kept full of water, thus 
providing a liquid pathway along which *oxygen may 
travel between the nickel and the iron. Any coach- 
man can care for it. The most limited intelligence 
‘an keep the cell at work by replenishing its water- 
supply. Installed in a pleasure-carriage, a road- 
wagon, or a truck, bolted with a submerged motor to 


-the stern of a row-boat. the new cell transforms the 


wagon or boat into an automaton. It seems to touch 
the limit of that straining after the automatic which 
characterizes all of the mechanical processes of the 
day. And it is simplicity itself. 

“Standard trucks are now building—electrie drays, 
in faet—which will revolutionize street traffic when 
equipped with the new battery. Each of these auto- 
matic trucks will haul three tons of freight and work 
all day, from eight in the morning until six in the 
evening, going steadily. 

“ The perfecting of an automatic goods-delivery would 
itself be a triumph of science. It involves only one of 
the uses of the new cells. 

“The great international road race, from Paris to 
Vienna, for a thousand miles across the Continent, 
could be run in an automobile equipped with the new 
batteries, with relays of cells waiting every hundred 
miles to be substituted for those by whose force the 
racer has been whirled on from his last stop. Nor 
would any stop need to be longer than five minutes for 
this purpose—three-quarters of an hour for the thou- 
sand miles, 

“The weight of the new cell, fifty pounds per horse- 
power hour, is the same after six months’ use as it 
was at the beginning. j 

“Weighing initially 115 pounds per horse - power 
hour, the type of battery now in use weighs 
at the end of three months 400 pounds per _horse- 
power hour. At the end of six months it is used 
up—gone! 

“The wear and tear of the tires is now a serious 
problem in automobiling. With the new cells the tires 
have two and a half times less weight to carry. In 
a runabout intended for two, as at present constructed, 
the electric battery itself weighs as much as three 
people. 

“The automobile should soon be as cheap as a horse 
and carriage. It will be standardized. With a new 
motor which is within anybody’s reaeh, and runs with 
a pint of crude petroleum per horse-power hour, any 
family that has stabling or storing accommodations 
for an automobile can recharge the new cells at will. 
A cell has been charged and discharged as often as 
320 times without showing defects. 

“ What is the Edison cell? It is a steel case, 111/% by 
5 by 2 inches, holding a solution of potash, in which are 
immersed steel plates containing oxide of iron and oxide 
of nickel. When the battery is charged, the oxide of 
iron is reduced to metallic iron, the oxide of nickel 
absorbs the freed oxygen, and is thus raised to a higher 
oxide. When the battery is discharged, the oxygen 
absorbed by the nickel goes through the liquid over 
to the metallie iron, and so oxidizes the iron back to 
its original state. That is to say, the oxygen burns 
the iron, but instead of getting heat, we get electricity 
as a substitute. It is a species of internal combustion, 
in which the oxygen is stored up in the nickel to burn 
the iron. There is no other reaction. 

“There is no organic matter to deteriorate and de- 
compose. There is no acid to corrode. The simple 
metallie elements are iron and nickel and steel. 

“The oxide of iron is obtained from the American 
Tin Plate Company, whose iron plates before tinning 
are cleansed by dipping into a bath of sulphurie acid. 
The seales that are dissolved by the acid form a sul- 
phate of iron, which we calcine in the air, getting a 
fine oxide of iron as a result, which is afterwards 
treated to make it active in the battery. 

“The: iron and nickel oxides, in the form of bri- 
quettes, 3 by % of an inch, are encased in perforated 
steel frames, by hydraulic pressure, before they are 
fastened in the steel plates, which are then adjusted to 
their bearings and immersed in the potash solution in 
the cell. The battery, of course, is a box containing a 
number of these cells, with an electro-motive force of 
1.37 volts. 

“ When electricity comes to us directly from coal—a 
glorious discovery which has been reserved, possibly, for 
some generation to come after this, which has seen the 
invention of the incandescent lamp, the telephone, the 
phonograph, and the storage battery—it may be pos- 
sible to run ocean steamers, and trunk-line railway 
trains as well, without any other power than elec- 
tricity.” 

Enrror’s Note ; There have been so many rumors abont the Edison 
Storage Battery that the manuscript of this article has been submitted 
to and revised by Edison, and may be regarded as authoritative. In 
returning the manuscript Edison endorsed it: 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 


The famous inventor, who considers his new storage battery the most valuable of all his creations, and believes that it will revolutionize 
the whole system of transportation 
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HE chase, no less than 
war, has ever been the 
game of kings. Fol- 
lowing the hounds has 
been the sport of the 
Anglo-Saxon — gentleman 
in all climes and at all times. 
From the days of “* Chevy Chase.” 
down to those alleged degenerate 
ones of  anise-bags and — paper- 
chases, his inborn love for cross- 
country riding has lived in- him. 
Whether found at home in India, 
Australia. South America, or closer 
in to civilization as we know it. 
the sons of English-speaking sires 
have shown this herital trait. 
Wherever their numbers or the lay 
of the land permitted, they have al- 
wavs found their most ‘voncordant 
music in- 
The deep-mouthed stag-hound’s matin burst 


Our ancestors of the colonies, along all the middle and lower 
settlements, made hunting their paramount holiday game, when- 
ever praying, farming. or plugging redskins left time for it. 
Chronicle and history of the infant Americas alike teem with 
records of hard riding and of triumphs won in saddle: the 
“bucks ~ and warriors of Revolutionary days were always noted horsemen: 
and even this hot-paced and million-inenbating era shows but small diminu- 
tion of the true huntsman’s enthusiasm. 

True, we read ever and again, in some veracious daily chronicle, that “ the 
horse is dead,” that the bievele. the antomobile. or what not. has laid out our 
equine friend, buried him for aye, and written his epitaph in letters cf 
progress. If this be so, then has the herse more lives than fable lends the 
cat: for the fact is indisputable that American records are better to-day than 
ever before, and that riding holds its own more generally than before the 
craze for cycling. golf, and other bipedal sports. 

This is especially true of the South, where the native youth come nearer 
to verifying the vxiom of being “ born on horseback ” than their brethren of 
closer-built and busier sections. And this was even more marked a difference 
in ante bellum days, before the stress of making his own living necessitated 
some break in the regularity of his quadrupedal existence. Then, when the 
young Southron was bowlegged. all knew that the curve came from too early 
effort to straddle “ stock goin’ ter watah.” 

Doubtless from this early habituation to saddle came that pre-eminence 
in Southern cavalry which marked the first davs of the civil war, and made 
such corps as the Black Horse and Mosby's Men a terror to the less aceus 
tomed riders in blue. To it. indubitably, were due the dash and glamour of 
the earlier careers of such satreurs as Jeb Stuart, the Lees, Wade Hampton, 
Ashby, Wheeler, Forrest, and scores of others. For in those days the South 
ern boy who graduated at West Point. in whatever arm of service, chose 
quick transfer to a mounted regiment, The riding-schoolt of the Academy ever 
makes horsemen, but its Southern exemplars were born so. 

The most famous race meetings of the olden South were in Virginia: and 
most of her noted men—statesmen, scholars, professionals, and * gentlemen of 
ease —were closely identified with her horse repute. Rare John Randolph 
of Reanoke was not only a frequenter of the stretch, but a free bettor as 
well. The Tuckers, Prestons, Masons, and other famed families not only 
bred) blood-horses, but rede and raced them: and such turfites as Colonel 
William Johnston are still quoted as autherities, by the backers of wonderful 
yearlings, for their four-mile-and-repeat matches, that tested bone and_bot- 
tom, no less than blood and breeding. 

Own child of racing was fox-hunting: and cross-country riding—for tests 
or after the fex—was the gentleman's own sport of ante bellum days: the 
youngsters taking equal pride in their tournament prowess—for rings gen- 
erally, but sometimes with sabre and_ pistol. 

- The first recorded hunt clubs in the Union were north of the Potomac. 
and the * Gloucester Hunting Club.” of Pennsylvania, was doubtless the parent 
one. This was founded in 1776, and was a great and hospitable affair, divid- 
ing its funds and its energies between hunting and such entertaining as om 
forebears loved of its many visiting riders from the South. There may have 
been intermediate clubs: but the next of any note was “ The Baltimore 
Hounds “—date 1818. This was the real sire of later organizations in Mary- 
land, and was largely availed of by old-time gentlemen of the District of 
Columbia. But. as the reader of to-day prefers a record of the present. we 
may skip to the Maryland of this era. She beasts several clubs, of which the 
most notable is the “ Elkridge Fox Hunting Club.” with 240 members. 
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This club hunts both the fox and 
the drag, and under the presi- 
deney of Mr. E. A. Jackson, and 
the -secretaryship of W. Ross 
Whistler, the organization is a 
popular and successful one.  Sec- 
ond to it, in its State, is the Green 
Spring Valley Club, of that most 
picturesque and popular section 
for Maryland country-seats. This 
dates back just ten years, has a 
membership of some two hundred, 
and hunts the wild fox exclusively. 

In former years the District of 
Columbia — peopled, as it was, 
mainly by Marylanders and Vir- 
ginians, out of Congressional terms 
—made many sporadic efforts to 
organize fox-hunting. These in- 
variably languished,—when they did 
not. as Alexander Stephens said, 
“die a-borning.” Even in those 
days what impetus there was came, 
in large part, from the foreign element in Washington society. 
The English were, of course. most in evidence. Now the capital 
has an organized club of some forty members. This “ Chevy 
Chase Hunt” first rode on Thanksgiving day, 1889, and its guid- 
ing spirits are Mr. Clarence Moore, M. F. H., and Mr. Gist Blair. 

Virginia now has four admirably organized, well-equipped, and successful 
hunting clubs—the * Deep Run Hunt Club,” of Richmond: the “ Warrenton ae 
the * Keswick.” near Charlottesville. and the “ Piedmont,” at Lynchburg. 

The Deep Run was organized in December, 1892. by Mr. S. H. Handcock 
and his sister-in-law, Miss Mande Blacker, English residents who saw the 
opportunity in material and country. The lady is one of the most graceful 
and daring horsewomen who have ever guided a thoroughbred over a cranky 
hedge—-even in Virginia. ‘ Norah Creina,” the “ Inspector” mare she now 
vides, was bied by her father, but trained from a colt by. her own skilful hands. 
And that father is a father in hunting. To-day, though well over eighty 
years of age, Mr. Blacker rides as straight to hounds as any youth in Vir- 
ginia, and he never misses a meet. 

But he and Miss Blacker planted the acorn from which sprang this vig- 
orous and wide-branched oak in sporting annals. Fourteen months later—on 
February 24. 1894—the * Deep Run Hunt Club” was incorporated, with only 
twenty-three members. ‘To-day it numbers 218, and its roil contains many 
names widely known beyend the borders of their own State. On it are Presi- 
dents Stevens. of the C. and O. Railroad, and Williams of the S. A. L. 
Journalism is represented by Editor Bryan of the Times, and Cowardin of 
the Despatch—the latter now only a bright memory to the men who loved him. 

But the club has a better part. Ladies in numbers ride after the Deep 
Run hounds: and no fairer array, no firmer little hands, or steadier seats 
in saddle could be asked by carping critic. They are ever close in when the 
finish comes, and their horses are their special pride. Mrs. Thomas Neilson 
Carter skilfully steers “ King Carter.” a thoroughbred, by “ Rigoletto” out 
of “Mimosa.” Mrs. Allen Potts, the beautiful younger sister of Amélie 
Rives, rides * Batchelor,” a handsome grandson of imp. “ Caractacus.” Speedy, 
mettlesome, and a splendid jumper, he suits exactly his dainty and daring 
mistress. Mrs. Andrew Christian’s * Revenue’ horse * Elsket ”” is by ‘“ In- 
spector.” and is very fast and a sure jumper. Miss Blacker, as stated, rides 
another of “ Inspector ” strain. Miss Skelton’s * Miss Lee ” is a fast and very 
handsome daughter of “* Kingbolt, Jr.” and Miss Palmer shows off well the 
best points of a beautiful chestnut, a great horse cross country. Miss Sophie 
White has great pridé in her “ Gamecock.” by “ Flyaway” out of a “Tam 
o’ Shanter ” mare, a trained hunter and steeple-chaser, with good performance 
in both. The beautiful Langhorne sisters are all enthusiasts over the Deep 
Run. Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson is not a regular member, but Mrs. R. G. 
Shaw 2d and Miss Phillis Langhorne are among its best riders. 

The club-house—three and a half miles from Richmond by steam or trolley 
—is well appointed and up to date in all regards, having accommodation for 
about 300. There is a mile track, perfect in all respects, and a regulation 
steeple-chase course. Over these races are held every spring and autumn, and 
they are the popular and fashionable out-door events of Richmond. 

It will be seen, from this hasty glance, that the Deep Run is a solid, pros- 
perous hunt club. One secret of its success may be that it knows how to keep 
tried men in place. Its first officers, on organization in 1894, were: Presi- 
dent. Philip Haxall; vice-president, Otway S. Allen: secretary, P. A. 8. Brine; 
treasurer, William Rueger: and S. H. Handcock, M. F. H. Major Allen be- 
came president in 1895: Dr, J. A. White in 1897: and when Master Handcock 
returned to England Mr. Beattie succeeded him. 





















































Mrs. Allen Potts on * Batchelor”’ 








Miss Sophie White, of the Deep Run Club 
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Shopping at 
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Christmas-Time 





Let those shop now who never 
shopped before, 
And those who always shopped 


now Ssaop the more 


HE clutch of De- 
cember’s cold can- 
not freeze up the 


heart nor contract the 
clasps of the American 
pocket-book. While this 
issue of the WEEKLY is 
being printed, this re 
deemed and hopeful town 
is working overtime at 
the Christian task of re- 
buking its Secrooges. It 
is the time of yea 
which, whether you will 
or no, revises all your 
harsh judgments of the 
rest of the world; the 
time when the heart is 
so much bigger than the 
purse, and when it be 
comes plain that people 
have been hoarding like 








rattle of heavy delivery 
wagons is in a deeper 
key by reason of the 
mighty burdens they 
. bear. The crisp air of 
afternoon and_ evening 
is freighted with laugh- 
ter, and even the hoarse 
shouts of venders along 
the curb have’ some 
strange music in them. 
Boxes and bundles are 
everywhere. The yellow 
patches of wrapping-pa- 
per are as thick in the 
slow - moving current of 
humanity as the persist- 
ent dandelion in a spring 
lawn. 

There are no_ hard 
words for the other hu- 
man who crowds you off 
the sidewalk or treads on 
your toes; and the oath 
of the blockaded motor- 
man is exchanged for a 
ery of cheer. 








misers only in order that 
they might give it all 
away, like Monte Cristo 
o1 Andrew = Carnegie. 
A glimpse into the shop- 
ping districts of New York is enough to make any 
tair-minded misanthrope sign the covenant of Peace 
on Earth end Good-Will toward Men. 

The town needs not now that some human-hearted 
peet hymn to it the admonition to “ Pay, pay, pay.” 

















The Mechanical-Toy Peddler 


It does little, from morning till night, except to spend 
its money. Kich or poor, everybody is living up to 
lis income, and most folks a generous way beyond it, 
“binding the green hol- 
ly industriously, and 


. Carriages of the Wealthy Shoppers 


district. The small corner drug-store, or smaller con- 
fectionery in the outskirts, enjoys its distinctive 
“Christmas trade” as truly as do the opulent and 
many-storied concerns along Twenty-third’ Street, or 
the gem and picture and antique establishments in 
Fifth Avenue. 

The banks have their holiday story too, a sort of 
running accompaniment to the great song of trade. 
Institutions in the neighborhood of the mercantile 
centres. which carry feminine accounts in large vol- 
ume, can tell without the aid of a calendar when the 
purchasing of Christmas gifts begins. For the bulk 
of the Christmas trade is * cash,” as the bulk of that 
during the rest of the year is * credit.” Plump checks 
drawn in busy offices downtown are deposited to the 
credit of the shoppers, and drawn against with an 
industry that bodes ill for a surplus. Even the sav- 
ings- banks, whose depositors get their money the 
hardest, are kept busy handing out dollars in Christ- 
mas-time. Because the shopping of the yule-tide is dif- 
ferent from that of any other month. The quote- 
marks are removed from it, so to speak; the shoppers 
buy things. Even the woman-—and she is no myth— 
who, having use for six spools of thread a week the 
year round, buys only one spool each day, so that she 
may have an unfailing excuse for visiting the stores, 
abandons her schedule in December. The infection of 
the month is universal. No age, no rank, escapes it. 
It is an atmosphere. For once in a year human kind- 
ness is paramount, and the New York face, so called. 
that strained, intent, and calculative arrangement of 
countenance which is the outward sign of studious 
self-seeking and of premature age in the soul, is laid 
aside, almost involuntarily. Somehow people seem to 
look as they used to when you first knew them. 

There are fresh, smiling faces, luminous with gen- 
crous purpose, in every street car bound to the shops, 
and there are the same faces, no longer fresh, but 
still smiling, returning homeward. There is a right- 
eous haste in the crowds that pack the thoroughfares, 
which all the activity of the preceding eleven months 
did not suggest. Cabs and carriages which clutter 
the ways are there on errands of good-will; the 


And the children! 

They are out in force 

wherever you go, for is 

this not their festival? 

Here is where the miss in short skirts and with her 
hair down her back begins to develop that strang” 

















The Dog-Merchants 


feminine faculty which makes dry-goods clerks bald and 
faded so long before their time. It is upon the pres- 
ence of this army. of youngsters that the assiduous 
street fakir each morn- 
ing builds his hope of a 
good day’s profit. Sup- 





trusting to some good 
angel to meet the notes, 
and keep a guardian eye 
upon the rent. 

That is an unfortunate 
trade indeed none of 
whose wares can be hung 
upon a Christmas tree, 
hidden under a plate at 
breakfast, or- jammed 
down into a stocking. 
But the jeweller, the 
bookseller, the man of 
furs and of rugs and of 
wearing apparel, the toy 
man, the fruiterer, the 
butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker, and 
more power and less glu- 


cose to him — the candy 
man! Yes, and some 
thing like ten thousand 
others. This is their 


harvest-time, for which 
long months ago they be- 
gan to sow and make 


It is customary, at 
other seasons, to speak 
definitively of * the shop- 
ping district,” as if some 
sort) of pale shut it in 
from the rest of the city: 
at the approach of the 
holidays the term loses 
signifleance. The boun- 
daries are for the time 
abandoned. Every place 
where things are sold 
which anybody, great or 








plied with grotesque toys 
—clock- work vehicles 
with metallic horses and 
drivers leading a strenu- 
ous life, fighting roost- 
ers, climbing monkeys, 
old men and women 
that limp, and _harle- 
quins that cut fabu- 
lous capers, _ strident 
squawkers, toy balloons, 
and automatic animals 
full of plaintive voice— 
they ply their holiday 
trade at intervals of a 
few feet along the side- 
walk. About each of 
them is an open space 
for all the tiny tin per- 
formers to do_ their 
turns, and in an eager 
semicircle the audience, 
with children in the 
front row and mothers 
and pocket-books at the 
back. Likewise is this 
an admirable place for 
studious observation of 
the new and indulgent 
father who dreads the 
turmoil inside the shops 
and the discovery by the 
saleswoman of the one 
fact on earth of which 
he is proudest. 

About corners where 
the most people pass are 
stationed the familiar 
men and women with 








lowly, would care to re- 
ceive as gifts, is includ 
ed then in the shopping 





A Scene in Fourteenth Street 


baby rabbits and_berib- 
boned puppies of diverse 
breeds, solemn balls of 


nt 


“a 


o 


~ 


o 


fur, from which bright, appealing eyes look out upon 
the holiday world. A little farther on are the Christ- 
mas-greens men, with huge boxes of shining, red-ber- 
ried holly, and mistletoe, and ground-pine, loose or 
woven into wreaths. <As 
nightfall draws on these 
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some sort of living pictures fraught with the spirit 
of the Christmas tale. There is the papier-maché 
church, still and beautiful, with snow-covered trees 
about it, light shining from the tall windows, men, 
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you shall buy while the spell is still strong on you, 
while the dim religious light beams out, and the 
Christmas hymns burden the air. And you do. You 
would be less than human if you didn’t. 

The clerks are thou 
sands—long lines of girls 
and women, men and 





sell their stocks quickly, 
for the lights, which 
by five o’clock begin to 
blink from the tall win- 
dows where wax - works 
in grand array portray 
the Christmas legends, 
seem to distil a_ triple 
essence of the Christmas 
spirit, of which these 
spicy things from the 
winter woods are, after 
all, the purest exponents. 

Step inside the stores, 
or, rather, fight your way 
in. Not those establish- 
ments which thrive by 
the vending of special- 
ties, but the astounding 
omnibus institutions in 
whose mazes, floor on 
floor, are displayed for 
sale all known things, 
necessities and gewgaws 
alike, from a pin to a 
pipe organ. 

Here is the holiday 
madness in its climac- 
teric stage. Crowded with 
a density which makes 
progress next to impossi- 
ble, blazing and hot with 
multitudinous lights, 
bright with the colors 
of unnumbered fabrics, 
noisy with many clamor- 
ous voices, and the turbu- 








boys, dishevelled = and 
white-faced from the leng 
day’s struggle. Here is 
an eloquent facet: From 
one store, during a sin 
gle day of Christmas 
shopping season, thirty 
tive young women clerks, 
who had collapsed under 
the burden of extra work, 
were carried out, bhodily, 
unconscious. 

The Christmas shop 
ping crowd is so big with 
affection for its kindred 
and friends, and so head 
long in its quest fo 
tokens thereof, that it is 
prone to forget that these 
salespeople are not inde 
structible. The me 
chant knows better, and 
as a simple piece of busi 
ness wisdom, goes to 
large expense to fortify 
them with proper food 
against the exhaustion 
which such unrelenting 
labor must bring. 

At ten o'clock at night, 
when the last eager ‘pa 
tron has spent the cash 
at hand and gone, and 
the great street doors 
have closed, there is a 
migration like that of 
birds in fall, from the 











ient clash of music from 
many instruments, near 
and remote, they offer a 
spectacle of confusion 
and a conflict of sounds 
which make Babel lose caste as a synonym. They 
are not stores. They are expositions. 

There isn’t a man in the world who has keener un- 
derstanding of the human make-up than the big shop- 
keeper. He knows every string of the instrument, and 
plays diligently upon them all. He lures people with 
advertisements that are wonder stories. He halts the 
passing crowd in the streets with a windowful of 
Christmas wax-works, and once they have come inside, 
whether with a purpose or out of mere curiosity, the 
maehinery is there to hold them fast. For weeks the 
designers, decorators, scene - painters, and dummy- 
makers have been at work devising and constructing 


A Christmas Shopping Throng on Twenty-third Street 


women, and children mounting to the portal, and 
from away in the inside sanctuary somewhere come 
the music of a mighty organ and Christmas voices 
hymning the nativity. It is impressive. It is beau- 
tiful. It is expensive, and that is the thing that gives 
some people pause. It is in this wise that the hearts 
of the shoppers are mellowed, and the spirit moved to 
buy more and yet more for the holiday giving. 
Altogether it is nice calculation. Up there, before 
the eyes, is an inspiring presentment of the great 
Unselfishness. And here, before you, behind you, and 
on either hand are the goods, just the things for all 
your kith and kin. It is the shopkeeper’s plan that 


long counters of man) 
floors to the place in an 
upper story where hot 
supper is served. That is 
the end of the salesgirl’s day. Meantime new regiments 
have begun to “ dress stock,” as the task of restoring 
order among the tumbled wares and fabries is called. 
This lasts through the night, and through the night 
too, a multitude of men are busy in the delivery-room 
making into packages, directing, and piling up on the 
waiting wagons the goods sold in the day that has 
gone. And here is one of the greatest marvels of this 
stupendous commerce, that it is a rare occurrence for 
a single article, even the smallest, out of this mountain 
of bundles, to go astray. 
When sunrise comes the decks are cleared for anoth 
er day of action, and business again goes on apace 























Jack Tar’s Christmas Tree 


All the fun of the holiday-time is not ashore, for the lads on the government vessels contrive to pass a merry Christmas 
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The Opera 


ITH Paderewski’s “ Manru,” certain to 
have at the very least a success of 
curiosity, and with Isidore de Lara’s 


* Messaline,” whose reception staid 
London reviewers recorded as a “ suc- 
cess of scandal ”’ — with these as his 


two novelties and a promising list of revivals, Maurice 
Grau and his troupe return this week from a three 
months’ Western tour, to begin next Monday night 
the annual season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
It will last eleven weeks—December 23 to March 8. 
According the printed prospectus, the winter’s 
repertory of forty-five operas (of which some twenty- 
five will be performed) contains a third work not yet 
heard here, Massenet’s “ Thais,” in which Sibyl 
Sanderson has been a picturesque figure at the Paris 
Opéra Comique. But “ Thais,’ wherein the French 


to 


composer follows some of his contemporaries among 
Parisian painters and turns Orientalist, may safely 
Doubtless Ma- 


be crossed off the list of probabilities. 


Andres Perello, new Basso 
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dame Sanderson would be willing to make ‘the experi- 
ment of transplanting this rather fragile work to 
the spacious stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for, according to all report, her exotie charm is notably 
exerted in both drama and music; but unless plans 
change, * Thais” is not likely to be added as a fifth 
name to the roster of Massenet operas locally familiar. 

If Mr. Grau should carry out all the re- 
vivel schemes announced as possibilities, in- 
eluding a evele of seven Verdi operas, he 
would have to restore ten or eleven dif- 
ferent works to the active list. As _ this 
list already includes nearly twenty operas 
regularly and inevitably performed every 
winter, doubts may be permitted as to the 
fulfilment of all these ambitious plans. 
However, here are the operas indicated 
more or less explicitly for possible recall 
from temporary disuse: Ponchielli’s “ La 
Gioceonda,” with Ternina and Scotti; Verdi's 
* Otello,” with Eames, Alvarez, and Scotti, 
the same composer’s * Ballo in Maschera,” 


with Ternina, and also his “ Ernani” 
(these three with “ Rigoletto,’ “La 
Traviata,” “ I] Trovatore,” and * Aida” to 


coustitute 
should his 


the proposed Verdi cycle; why 
* Falstaff” be omitted?) ; Doni- 
zetti’s “ L’ Elisire d’ Amore,” “* Don Pas- 
quale,” and “ La Fille du Régiment ”—all 
with Sembrich; Massenet’s * Manon,” with 
Sibyl Sanderson, and his “ La Navarraise,” 
with Calvé; Mancinelli’s “ Ero e Leandro,” 
with Eames, and Mozart’s “Il Flauto 
Magico,” with Sembrich and Eames or 
Gadski. 

The whole list of principals, including 
Anton Van Rooy, the Dutch barytone. whom 
it was thought illness might keep in Europe, 
numbers forty persons, besides the three 
conductors. Only six of these are abso- 
lutely new to this city. Madame Louise 
Reuss-Belece, dramatic soprano from Weis- 
baden and Covent Garden, will assume Wag- 
nerian réles here, such as Venus, Sieglinde, 


and Gutrune. For a “ Tristan” perform- 
ance in San Francisco ‘she was cast for 
Isolde, Another new-comer, Bandrowski, a 
Polish tenor, is practically an unknown 


quantity here. He comes to sing the title 
réle of Paderewski’s “ Manru,” which he 
last summer at Warsaw (or was 


Cracow?) while on leave of absence from 


assumed 
it 
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his post at the Frankfort opera. The story goes that 
this vacation was granted on the tenor’s plea of need- 
ing rest, but that to oblige his brother, who was direct- 
or in the Polish city, Bandrowski undertook there 
the exacting music of the gypsy Manru. For this, it 
is said, he was disciplined by the Frankfort intendant, 
and this helped to persuade Paderewski to 
stipulate that Bandrowski be especially en- 
gaged to create the part in New York. In- 
cidentally, Paderewski will come here him- 
self to supervise the production. The four 
other new singers this season will be Al- 
bert Reiss, German tenor, for Mime in the 
Nibelung dramas and David in “ Die Meis- 
tersinger ”; Declery, French barytone; Tavec- 
chia, Spanish buffo; and Signor Andres Pe- 
rello, bass. 

This list of strangers is shorter and less 
important than last year’s, whieh included 
Lucienne Breval, Margaret Macintyre, Louise 

Homer, Fritzi Scheff, Georges Im- 
bart de la Tour (who sang two or 
three times, was paid for a month’s 


work, and went back angry to 
Brussels), Marcel Journet, Robert 
Blass, Eugene Sizes, and Charles 


Gilibert. 

Taking up the singers already 
known here, Mr. Grau’s soprano 
group contains some _ veritable 
artists. The presence of Madame 
Marcella Sembrich, who yielded her 
place to Madame Melba last year, 
insures plenty of Mozart, Rossini, 
and Donizetti. The Polish soprano 
will also essay a widely different 
tusk, not particularly suited to her 
temperament or vocal style. She 


has been hard at work on Pade- 
rewski’s score, having yielded to 


his request that she create here 
the character of Ulana, the hapless 


girl lured by the gypsy Manru 
from her Galician home in_ the 
Tatra Mountains. Madame Emma 


Calvé will reappear, after a year’s 
aksence, not only as Carmen, Mar- 
guerite, Santuzza, Anita in “La 
Navarraise,’ and perhaps’ as 
Ophelia, but also as the profligate 
Roman Empress in de Lara’s 
* Messaline.” Madame Calvé sang 
this réle in London last summer, 
and her embodiment of the alluring person- 
ality of the famous Roman was much praised. 
Madame Emma Eames returns after a year 
of rest in Italy and Paris; besides her beau- 
tiful Aida, her appealing Desdemona in 
Verdi’s * Otello” (if that be revived), and 
her Mozart roles, she will be useful and ad- 
mirable in the repertory of Gounod and 
Wagner operas. . 

Miss Milka Ternina will be the principal 
Wagnerian soprano, besides singing in operas 
of Mozart, Ponchielli, Verdi, and as Toscu 
in Puccini’s exciting melodrama, if Mr. Grau 
admits it to this year’s list. 

Sibyl Sanderson, since her previous visit in 1895, 
has become Mrs. Antonio Terry, and been left a widow. 
Her native California gave her a hearty welcome last 
month, this being her first appearance there. The 
comparative lightness of her voice was not quite un- 
derstood, however, nor was her dainty personation 
of Manon Lescaut enjoyed in San Francisco so much 


Armando Seppilli, new Conductor 
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in New York 


as her Juliette. Madame Sanderson’s repertory here 
will be somewhat limited, for she properly belongs to 
the genre of opGra comique.. Miss Breval’s return 
augurs repetitions of Massenet’s * Le Cid,” and per- 
haps Reyer’s * Salammbo,” with plenty of Meyerbeer 
besides. Madame Gadski will repeat her Aida, and 


Emilio de Marchi, new Italian Tenor 
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may sing Pamina in “I] Flauto Magico,” besides her 
growing Wagner repertory. Madame Suzanne Adams 
will continue her exposition of the charm of good 
singing, with or without innate histrionic ability; for 
minor soprano réles the faithful trio, Miss Bauermeis- 
ter, Miss Van Cauteren, Miss Marylli, return as 
usual. Camille Seygard will also appear. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, Madame Louise Homer, 
and Miss Carrie Bridewell constitute the contralto 
force of the company. 

Albert Alvarez, tenor, of the Paris Opéra stage pres- 
ence, of the occasional nasality, of the stamp of the 
foot in the utterance of high notes, comes after a year 
away. He will be the Helion of “ Messaline,” a part 
he sang in London in 1899, and that Tamagno created 
at Monte Carlo in 1897, to the Messaline of Miss 
Heglon, of the Paris Opéra. Alvarez will be the com- 
pany’s French heroic tenor, while Salignae will do the 


colorature and some of the lyric réles. Emilio de 
Marchi. an Italian tenore robusto, came here in 1896 
with the late Colonel Mapleson. He is with the 


Grau Company this year, and in “ Les Huguenots ” he 
has been an admired Raoul. Ernest Van Dyck and 
Andreas Dippel, between them, will assume the Wag- 
ner roles. while Dippel will also sing anything else 


asked of him, whether in German, French, or Italian. 
Bars and Vanni return for small parts. There is 
no one tenor, of course, to take Jean de Reszke’s 


place. 
The barytones, most of them hungry for new réles 
(for yeur barytone is apt to be an energetic fellow), 


are Bispham, Campanari, Dufriche, Gilibert, Muhl- 
mann, Van Rooy, Scotti. The new-comers have al- 
ready been mentioned. 

Robert Blass, Journet, Edouard de Reszke, and 
Viviani are to sing the basso réles. Edouard de 


Reszke is said to have the part of Wotan in “ Die 
Walkiire” ready for the public. Bispham sang it in 
San Francisco. 

The conductors will be Walter Damrosch for Ger- 
man operas, and Philippe Flon and Armando Seppilli 
for the French and Italian repertory. 

Opera-giving as 2 source of profit is a heart-break- 
ing, nerve-wearing occupation, according to Maurice 
Grau, who was quoted the other day in San Fran- 
cisco as saying that after his contract to provide an 
annual season at the Metropolitan Opera House ex- 
pired in 1903. only a “ fool or a madman” would take 
up the burden where he laid it down. In other words, 
the manager feels that in spite of the handsome divi- 
dends lately earned by the Maurice Grau Opera Com- 
pany, he wovld prefer that the box-holders of the 
Metropolitan should assume the risk or guarantee the 
enterprise against loss. All this is important to Mr. 
Grau and his fellow-stockholders of the company bear- 
ing his name, but the general public cares more about 
the immediate prospects of the New York season. 
Much may happen between now and 1903. 

Looked at from almost any point of view, the ‘sit- 
uation is bright. In spite of the absence of Jean de 
Reszke from the troupe, public interest, as reflected 
in the subscriptions, has rarely been more pronouneed. 
This means a winter of brilliant audiences; it pro- 
vides the comfortable certainty that fashion will 
again make the Metropolitan Opera House its ren- 
dezvous. 
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